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“And Thou, Bethlehem .. .” 
A Christmas Meditation 


By WILLIAM RAGSDALE CANNON 


ITIES, LIKE HUMAN BEINGS, all have personalities; and, if the 
& traits which mark their corporate lives are more varied and 
their pattern of unity in development less apparent than in the case 
of the individual lives of men and women, that is because their life 
span is longer and the purposes and deeds which produce their civic 
character are multitudinous at their source and infinite almost in the 
range of their influence and effects. 

One fact alone, for example, in the life of the city of Genoa, 
that Columbus was born there, is, in the light of subsequent history, 
incomprehensible in its magnitude: geographically, two mighty con- 
tinents were added to the known surface of the earth as a result; 
socially, new nations came into existence, the democratic principle 
of government found a strong and abiding home, and what we know 
as the modern western world with its teeming cities, its extraor- 
dinary inventions, and its fabulous wealth took form. Yet Genoa 
itself was a thriving seaport before Columbus was born; the con- 
tinuity of its development was not interrupted but strengthened by 
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that event; and the fact that this past year Columbus Day passed 
unnoticed by the inhabitants of the navigator’s own city is tangible 
evidence of the intangible reality that the personality of a city is 
multiform and various and that an incident in its career, no matter 
how great and revolutionary that incident in itself may be, is no 
more than one expression of its civic character and corporate life. 

Though no single event in a city’s history may be said necessarily 
to depict its character, still most events which take place there are 
of such a nature that they form a civic pattern, and out of the intri- 
cate interrelationship they bear each to the other its personality is 
formed. New York, though young, has a personality as decided 
and fixed as London; and the traveler who spends a fortnight in the 
British capital and then comes to New York for a comparable time 
is as conscious of the peculiarities of and distinctions between the 
two places as he is of the differences in the homes of two of his 
acquaintances. You can no more interchange cities than you can 
interchange persons, for there is a uniqueness which belongs to a 
place just as real as that which belongs to each single and separate 
inhabitant who lives in that place. Paris, with its parks, its boule- 
vards, its sidewalk cafés, its exquisite buildings, and places of 
amusement, symbolizes man’s interest in the good things of this 
life; while Rome, though the same concerns and desires motivate 
the lives of most of its population, none the less is the “eternal city,” 
for practically all of its history since the time of Constantine has 
been made by the Church. The personality of a city belongs as much 
to the events of its past as the character of a man to the thoughts 
and deeds which have created it. 

This is preéminently true of Bethlehem. In outward appearance 
the little town, snuggled up against the Judean hills like a baby 


against the bosom of its mother, seems young, immature, growing, 
with the promise of full life before it. There is an alabaster white- 
ness about its buildings which, from a distance, look new as if their 
inhabitants had just moved into them and had not had time to 
darken them with the stains of living. Indeed, the very site itself, 
peering down upon pleasant pasture land, puts one in mind of a 
planned and recently constructed dwelling area where men have 
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selected the spot in advance and then have built in keeping with the 
natural terrain as well as their own architectural desires. But, in 
reality, Bethlehem, like Jerusalem and Damascus, is one of the old- 
est continuously inhabited cities in the world. Its life stretches back 
almost to the beginnings of the Hebrew nation, for it was mature 
in its civic development when the monarchy was established and 
when Saul was promoted from the care of his father’s asses in the 
smallest and least prominent of the Israelite tribes to the care of 
the people of all the tribes in a newly constituted kingdom. 

Some clue perhaps can be had as to the age of the town through 
the name by which it seems always to have been designated. In 
Hebrew, the word ‘Bethlehem’ means precisely ‘“‘place of bread” 
or more generally “place of food”; for bread, the staff of life, is 
the linguistic equivalent of all foods necessary to sustain life. Origi- 
nally, no doubt, as in the case of every aspect of Hebrew life includ- 
ing religion in the earliest phases of its development, it had no more 
than a physical or material connotation. It referred to food which 
nourishes the human body. Only in later times, after the advent of 
Christianity, was it thought of as applying to that Bread which came 
down from God out of heaven and if a man ate thereof he would 
never die. From bread which nourishes the body it was translated 
to mean Bread which sustains the soul. About this the early Hebrew 
knew nothing, for his spiritual aspirations were inextricably asso- 
ciated with his national and racial aims and consequently did not 
extend beyond the physical bounds of his habitation. It is reasonable 
to suppose, therefore, that the name of the town was derived from 
the nature of the countryside in which it was situated. 

The region about Bethlehem has, as far back as we are able to 
trace, offered almost a complete contrast to the bleak wastelands 
which surround it. It has always been a natural spot either for a 
bedouin camp or a permanent city. Thus, when the Hebrews began 


to settle down from their desert wanderings into a nation of city- 


dwellers, the town of Bethlehem came into existence. It bears sen- 
iority even to Jerusalem; and, except for Hebron and Beersheba to 
the south, it has no rival in point of age among all the cities of 
Israel. It is reputed to have been the burial place of Rachel, Ja- 
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cob’s favorite wife; and her tomb, though the whitewashed sar- 
cophagus is modern, none the less, so far as the person and place 
it memorializes are concerned, is of remotest antiquity. Like Bethel 
and Jabbok, which are not towns at all but sites connected with 
famous historical incidents, it belongs to the patriarchal age and 
has associations with the Hebrews prior to their sojourn in Egypt 
and their desert wanderings. 

Bethlehem has been enshrined in history as the royal city. Not 
only was it the birthplace of the Davidic dynasty which gave the 
United Kingdom of Israel her golden age and provided the South- 
ern Kingdom with her rulers until the time of the Exile, but it was 
also the birthplace of Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, the connecting 
link between the little nation of Israel and the whole world. In it 
national history is superseded by world history, and time itself coa- 
lesces with eternity. That fertile field toward the east of the city, 
where Boaz first saw Ruth among the gleaners and loved and mar- 
ried her and out of whose union David and Solomon sprang, is the 
same field where the shepherds first heard the angelic message of 
great joy to all people and knew that in the city of David the Sav- 
iour of mankind was born. 

Consequently for most people the history of Bethlehem ceases 
with this last great event. Very few, even educated, persons know 
anything whatever about the city beyond Biblical times. For senti- 
ment sometimes is stronger than reality, even intrudes upon it and 
tries to bend it into conformity with its own imagining of what 
ought to be. That is why the Biblical student who becomes tourist 
is often upset and hurt by a visit to Bethlehem. It is incongruous to 
him that modernity should have any influence upon a place which 
in significance and greatness belongs exclusively to the first century. 
His sense of fitness, or propriety, would perhaps be satisfied only 
if the little town could have been engulfed, as Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum were, in some lava-like preservative and kept just as it was 
at the time of the Saviour’s advent. He expects to see the inn which 
had no room in it for the Holy Family, the stable where Mary and 
Joseph put up for the night, and even the wooden manger in which 
the baby was laid after He was born. 
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But just as Bethlehem had existed before Jesus’ birth and had 
had a long history behind it when that world-revolutionary event 
took place, so it has continued to exist since, and naturally in exist- 
ing has made subsequent history. Indeed it was not until the fourth 
century, when Christianity became the religion of the Empire and 
the town began to attract pilgrims, that Bethlehem became a place 
of any considerable size. Helena, the mother of Constantine, caused 
her son to erect the magnificent basilica which marks the exact spot 
of Jesus’ birth. This took place in the year 330; and one hundred 
years later Jerome, the translator of the authorized version of the 
Bible for the Roman Catholic Church, made his retreat there. His 
grave and the graves of his associates are only a few yards removed 
from the place of the manger. 

Sharing as it did with Jerusalem the honor of being the chief 
shrine of Christianity, Bethlehem enjoyed a rich and flourishing 
existence during those centuries of Byzantine and Crusader rule 
when it was in Christian hands. To be sure, under the Arabs it has 
sunk back to a small and unprepossessing town. But so thoroughly 
associated with the beginnings of Christianity has the city been that 
even to this day its population is almost exclusively Christian. Nat- 
urally Christians themselves have felt it was not a proper place for 
the devotees of any other faith to make their home. Though for a 
long time they were forced to tolerate a Moslem colony in their 
midst, in 1831 they rose in rebellion and expelled the infidels. Then, 
three years later in 1834, by order of the Moslem overlord Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Moslem quarter of the city was itself destroyed. From 
all this, it would appear as if nature herself rose up and said to all 
the world this town belongs exclusively to Him who chose to make 
it the place of His earthly advent. 

The civic personality of the City of David, then, is the temporal 
reproduction in society of that which exists eternally in the purpose 
of God. Just as San Salvador was the island where Columbus 
planted the flag of Spain and thereby claimed the new world he had 
discovered for the Spanish crown, so Bethlehem is the place where 
God Himself planted the flag of His dominion and power on the 
shores of this earth and thereby staked His claim of ownership 
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on the whole of humanity. “And thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee 
shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.” “He lies 
in a manger,” writes the great Augustine, “but He holds the world. 
He nurses at His mother’s breasts, but He feeds the angels. He is 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, but He gives us the garment of im- 
mortality. He is given milk, but at the same time is adored. He finds 
no room in the inn, but He builds a temple for Himself in the hearts 
of those who believe.”’ 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The frontispiece is the QUARTERLY’S recognition of 1953 as the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the founder 
of Methodism. This delightful porcelain statuette with its base 
stands only seven inches high, and the diameter of the base is three 
and one-half inches. On the under side of the base is incised the 
initials E. M. and the date 1879. So far the work has resisted all 
attempts at attribution. It is exhibited with other items of Emory’s 
very extensive collection of Wesleyana in the cases in the entrance 
hall of the Asa Griggs Candler Library. 





The State of Libya 


By JoserH O. BAYLEN 


Joseph O. Baylen, A.B. (Northern Illinois State Teachers College), ’41, M.A. 
47, Ph.D. (University of New Mexico) ’49, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, was Visiting Associate 
Professor of History, Agnes Scott College, Fall Quarter 1953. In 1952-53 
he was a Visiting Professor on the University of Maryland Overseas Pro- 
gram in Libya, England, France, and Austria. 


NLY THE GRANDEUR of the magnificent Roman ruins at Sa- 

brata, Leptis Magna, and Cyrene testify to Libya’s past exist- 
ence as a fertile Berber land which for over two thousand years 
successively attracted the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines, and Arabs. What remains is also a monument 
to the wanton abuse of nature carried forward by the Normans, 
Spaniards, and Turks from 1145 until the Italian conquest in 1911. 
The Italians did much to arrest the decay and even reclaim some 
of what had been lost. The British Administration tried to restore 
from 1943 to 1952 what the war had set back, and reluctantly be- 
queathed tasks to the nearly still-born kingdom calling for skills 
which its people did not possess. 

The new kingdom is the natural child of international and inter- 
nal compromises. A strategic position in the Mediterranean basin 
and divisive internal forces involve Libya in both the struggle be- 
tween the East and the West and the volatile politics of the Arab 
world. But Libya is also an experiment in international coéperation 
and aid which dates back to the British wartime pledge to the Se- 
nussi to liberate Cyrenaica from Italian rule, and the Paris Peace 
Treaty of 1947 in which Italy renounced her African colonies and 
agreed to their disposition by the victorious Big Four powers. 
When a Four-Power Commission of Investigation visited the colo- 
nies in early 1948 and failed to agree on the future of Libya, the 
question was referred to the United Nations General Assembly in 
September of that year. Meanwhile, three significant events oc-- 
curred which involved the United States and afrected its position in 
Libya: (1) American support for a British trusteeship in Cyre- 
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naica, (2) Governor Dewey’s election endorsement of an Italian 
trusteeship in Tripolitania, and (3) the Air Force reactivation of 
Wheelus Field near Tripoli with the consent of the British. 

The pot boiled over as a coalition of Libyan nationalist parties 
supported by the Arab League and the Soviet Union (in spite of 
its previous application for a trusteeship in Tripolitania and late 
advocacy of Italian claims) denounced British and American “‘de- 
signs” and demanded immediate independence and unity. This had 
long been the project of Libyan exiles in Cairo working through the 
National Council for the Liberation of Libya, but outside of the 
small urban intelligentsia and middle class the project had little 
support within Libya. But the slowness of the British in providing 
free relief during the drought in 1948 enabled the nationalists to 
arouse the interest of the masses and stir up anti-Western feeling. 
Many old “hands” at Wheelus Field still recall the hostility gener- 
ated in Tripoli against foreigners, and how this was aggravated 
when the United States in November announced its approval of the 
British project for an enlarged trusteeship in Cyrenaica and an 
Anglo-Italian agreement concerning the future of a reduced Tripo- 
litania. Events took a turn for the worse in early 1949 with the 
revelation of the Bevin-Sforza plan for the creation of British, 
Italian, and French trusteeships, in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the 
Fezzan, and the resulting threats of the Libyan Mufti to proclaim 
a holy war against the hated plan of partition. 

While the United States advanced a modified version of the 
Bevin-Sforza plan in May 1949, the Arab League, Pakistan, and 
India supported a Soviet proposal in the United Nations General 
Assembly for the immediate removal of British and American 
forces in Libya and the formation of a “collective” trusteeship in 
Libya with the pledge of independence within ten years. The Soviet 
proposal and the charges of an Anglo-American plot to compromise 
Libyan independence had the desired effect. In Tripolitania, Arab 
demonstrations and a civil disobedience campaign were sufficiently 
serious to force the British administration to declare a state of 
emergency and impose a stringent curfew. This uproar resulted in 
a victory for the Arab League and the Soviet Union, because it 
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caused the General Assembly to postpone a decision on Libya until 
the coming September. 

By the time the Assembly resumed its deliberations, the British 
had strengthened their hold on Cyrenaica by sponsoring the forma- 
tion of an autonomous Cyrenaican government under the Emir 
Sayyed Idris. This was in line with the British contention that “‘sepa- 
rate solutions” in the form of individual trusteeships rather than 
unity should be sought for Libya’s geographically distinct re- 
gions. But while Britain’s action wedded the Arab League to the 
Soviet argument that the Western powers were setting up puppet 
regimes to perpetuate their occupation of Libya, the heavy-handed 
rule of the French in the Fezzan furnished another compelling rea- 
son for the insistence of the Moslem states upon immediate unifica- 
tion and independence for Libya. 

On November 21, 1949, the Arab League nations, reluctantly 
supported by the Western powers, secured the Assembly's approval 
of a resolution on the disposition of Italy’s colonies which called for 
the creation of an independent Libya, consisting of Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan, by not later than January 1, 1952. 
Meanwhile, a provisional government was to be established by a 
United Nations Commissioner and an advisory Council of Ten 
comprised of representatives of the United States, Britain, France, 
Italy, Pakistan, Egypt, and the three Libyan territories and minori- 
ties. It was a bold attempt to build in record time the edifice of an 
independent state on the shifting sands of political inexperience 
and economic poverty. 

Adrian Pelt, the U. N. Commissioner, arrived in Libya in early 
January 1950 for a tour and conferences with tribal and party lead- 
ers. A less able man than this courageous Dutchman would have 
been appalled by the task that faced him. The lack of geographic 
unity between the three territories, the ignorance of the masses, and 
the opposition of the British and French reflected itself in a fierce 
particularism and hostility between the different regions. Only a 
small part of the population had given mutch attention to the idea 
and form of Libyan unity and then only as an objective secondary 
to their “‘separatist’’ feelings. Worse yet, while all political elements 
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agreed on the necessity for a political union, they disagreed on what 
form such a union should take. Equally discouraging were the facts 
that Britain, as a part of its plan to include Cyrenaica in its Middle 
Eastern defense system, was with tacit American support encourag- 
ing Senussi separatism, while France was doing the same in the 
Fezzan. It was not until April that Pelt was able to force the Brit- 
ish and the Senussi Emir, Sayyed Idris, and the French to abandon 
their plans on the grounds that they were wrecking the United 
Nations resolution in Libya. 

As the British and French relaxed their control over local politics 
and the leaders were allowed to consult with each other freely, 
relations between the Tripolitanians, Fezzanese, and the Cyrenai- 
cans improved. But there still remained the problem of protecting 
the rights of 40,000 Italians. Thus when the Commissioner tried 
to set up an administrative council in Tripolitania, the British re- 
fused to codperate because of the Arab refusal to accept an Italian 
representative until a compromise was effected in which the natives 
accepted an Italian delegate in return for the assurance that the 
council would be a consultative rather than a representative body. 

Pelt also faced a stumbling block in the Council of Ten. Some of 
its members subordinated the interests of the Libyans to the ambi- 
tions of their nations, and showed a tendency to base their decisions 
on information received from local cliques. Thus as soon as the 
Council began to function in late April, a bitter conflict ensued be- 
tween its Western and Eastern members over the use of territorial 
assemblies to prepare the way for the creation of a provisional gov- 
ernment and a constitution for Libya. The Commissioner’s plan 
to use these popularly elected assemblies to elect a Committee of 
Twenty-one (seven from each of the three territories), which 
would in turn create a National Assembly to draft a constitution, 
was frustrated by the Egyptian and Pakistani representatives. They 
abetted the attempts of the National Congress Party in Tripoli- 


tania to use the unsolved question of Italian participation in politics 
to oppose local elections, and forced Pelt and the Council to ap- 
prove the appointment of Tripolitania’s representatives by the tri- 


bal and party leaders. 
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The conflict within the Council was echoed at Lake Success. An- 
other compromise resolution was forced through the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on November 17, 1950, by the Arab nations 
and the Soviet bloc to accelerate the end of the British and French 
administrations in Libya by reaffirming the target date for full 
independence and calling for the creation of an all-Libyan National 
Assembly by January 1, 1951, and a provisional government by 
April 1, 1951. Again, the Soviet Union tried to exploit the issue 
by denouncing the presence of British and American troops in Libya 
as a violation of Libyan rights, and calling for the establishment 
of a unitary state in order to court the Arab League and growing 
unitary sentiment in Libya. 

Meanwhile, the Committee of Twenty-one created a National 
Assembly comprised of twenty representatives appointed (contrary 
to Pelt’s advice) from each of the three territories. In spite of the 
sharp criticism of its composition, the National Assembly convened 
in late November to determine the form of the new state. The reso- 
lution of this question was complicated by the interests of Egypt 
and the Western powers and Libya’s geographic and economic limi- 
tations. While the United States attempted to influence the Assem- 
bly in favor of federalism (as advocated by the British and French) 
with a timely promise of Point Four aid, the Pakistani and Egyp- 
tian members of the Council of Ten openly propagandized for a 
unitary state by arguing that federalism would place Libya at the 
mercy of the Western powers. However, the arguments of the 


Western powers were weakened by the fact that public opinion in 


the three territories favored a unitary state. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the Commissioner’s influence, high- 
level bargaining, and clear-headed thinking, the National Assembly 
evolved a federalist constitution in early December 1951. Its deci- 
sion was motivated by stark realities centering about the facts that 
(1) the vast distances and poor communications between the three 
territories made some type of regionalism a vital necessity; (2) 
although its sympathies lay with the Arab League, the poverty of 
Libya compels it to turn to the Western powers who can furnish the 
necessary financial and technical assistance; (3) the Senussi and the 
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Emir comprise the only political force strong enough to give the 
nation some real unity; and (4) a unitary state under the Senussi 
would place the Tripolitanians at their mercy and become a source 
of future discord. But the question regarding a federal or unitary 
system is still far from settled because of regional differences, Egyp- 
tian pressure, and the reluctant compromise which led to the accept- 
ance of a Senussi king. 

On March 29, 1951, the National Assembly established a pro- 
visional government with Mahmoud Bey Muntasser as the Prime 
Minister to prepare to take over the administration of the British 
and French. Muntasser was selected over Beshir Bey Sadawi, the 
better-known leader of the National Congress Party, because he 
claimed to be non-partisan and had demonstrated the ability to walk 
on a political tight rope. This smooth Italian-educated businessman 
(who had been pro-German during the war) represents Tripoli- 
tania’s more moderate nationalist businessmen who hope to codper- 
ate with the Senussi and strike a balance between the Western 
powers and the Arab League. Sadawi, on the other hand, was a life- 
long foe of the Italians and a long-time emigré leader of the “‘lib- 
eration’’ movement in Egypt, who had also served as adviser to 
Ibn Saud. He returned to Libya in 1948 and with Egyptian (and 
possibly Saudi Arabian) money united four nationalist parties in 
Tripoli as the National Congress Party. Since Sadawi stressed that 
the realization of independence should precede discussions on the 
form cf Libyan unity, he was unwilling to accept unity under the 
Senussi Emir. Yet his subsequent stand on this issue not only re- 
vealed his opportunism, but also the dependence of Libyan national- 
ism on outside control and inspiration. 

When in February 1950 Egypt and the Arab League began to 
favor rapprochement with Italy to oust British influence in Libya, 
and the Emir threatened to support an Italian trusteeship over Tri- 
politania, Sadawi agreed to accept the Emir as the head of a lim- 
ited federal monarchy. Although Sadawi’s acceptance of federalism 
somewhat estranged him from the Egyptians, he healed the breach 
by accepting their proposal to permit Italian representation on the 
Committee of Twenty-one and in the National Assembly. But as a 
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result of this concession Sadawi lost support in his own party and 
aroused the ire of the Senussi Emir and the Fezzanese politicians. 
A serious crisis was avoided only by Pelt’s success in persuading the 
Senussi and the Fezzanese to accept the Egyptian formula, but only 
as it applied to the Committee of Twenty-one. 

Much as the dignified Emir disliked the factiousness of the Tri- 
politanians, he was willing to compromise because of his fear that 
the opposition might spread and prevent him from securing the 
throne. In spite of the fact that the Emir’s strength was based upon 
his temporal and spiritual leadership of the Senussi (the dominant 
Moslem sect in Libya), the Cyrenaican Bedouins, and British sup- 
port, he did not command the loyalty of the important townspeople 
in Tripolitania and even in his native Cyrenaica. They criticized 
(as they still do) the Emir’s “cowardice” during World War II, 
his federalism and approval of British and French rule, and cool- 
ness toward Egypt and the Arab League, which he has defined as 
an “alliance of weaknesses.’’ While his poor relations with Egypt 
rankled the staunchly pro-Arab League intelligentsia in Cyrenaica, 


it was (and is today) more disturbed by the nepotism, corruption, 


and retention of unpopular ministers in the Cyrenaican government 
set up under British auspices in 1949. When an opposition party was 
formed, the Emir stood by idly while his Prime Minister, Mah- 
moud Saquisly, ruthlessly purged the administration of those who 
opposed his rule. This intolerance, aggravated by economic unrest, 
precipitated serious riots in July 1951, which Saquisly used as an 
excuse to suppress the opposition party as an unpatriotic and anti- 
British organization inspired by Egypt. The opposition’s press was 
muzzled, its clubs closed, its leaders imprisoned or placed under 
police surveillance, and all workers’ organizations banned. Since the 
opposition was particularly strong among the townspeople, Saquisly 
began to favor the unenlightened Bedouins to the detriment of the 
administration in Cyrenaica, because he excluded those elements 
best qualified to participate in public affairs. 

Although the events in Cyrenaica disturbed the Tripolitanians, 
the National Assembly completed its work ahead of schedule. On 
December 24, 1951, the Emir proclaimed the federated United 
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Kingdom of Libya and himself as king in accordance with the new 
constitution. The main problem was (as it is today) to make the 
constitution work with its provision for two capitals (Tripoli and 
Benghazi), a bill of rights, and a responsible ministry. Thus an 
electoral law was enacted on February 19, 1952, providing for elec- 
tions to the lower House of Representatives on the basis of univer- 
sal male suffrage and the creation of a new government. But there 
were already signs of trouble. In December 1951, a rally in Tripoli 
to celebrate the constitution turned into an anti-government riot 
and the king was greeted with threats of assassination. 

The first election in late February precipitated a crisis which 
seemed to confirm the opinion of many skeptics that the grant of 
independence to Libya was one of the most foolish things done since 
the war in the name of nationalism. The election was a bitter fight 
between Muntasser’s new pro-Western Independence Party and 
Sadawi’s anti-Western National Congress Party, which demanded 
the withdrawal of Anglo-French troops and the American evacua- 
tion of Wheelus Field. In the riots that followed in Tripoli, fifty- 
five casualties were officially listed by the government, but this was 
an understatement of the fact. Although the Muntasser government 
announced that it was leading by a five to one margin, the British- 
led national police (a detachment was ambushed and barely escaped 
annihilation outside of Tripoli) hustled Sadawi out of bed and onto 
a plane bound for Cairo “ ‘for agitating against the verdict of the 
election’”’ before it was officially over. The antagonism between the 
Senussi and the Tripolitanians and among the pro- and anti-West- 
ern elements in Tripoli was so great that the king threatened to 
refuse to come to Tripoli to open the new Parliament. Even today 
the king’s fear and dislike of part-time residence in Tripoli occa- 
sions elaborate precautionary measures (and near nervous exhaus- 
tion) on the part of those responsible for his safety and that of 
the queen in the city and by Americans during his infrequent visits 
to Wheelus Field. 

Since the elections in early }952, Muntzasser and his Independ- 
ence Party have struggled with the problem of achieving unity 


under the federalist constitution. This is difficult because real unity 
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among the 1,050,000 Libyans involves not only reconciling the 
interests, jealousies, and prejudices of the three territories, dealing 
with a serious Italian minority problem, and resisting foreign pres- 
sures, but also working with an undernourished and politically ig- 
norant electorate which is ninety per cent illiterate. It calls for the 
utmost in wisdom, patience, and public spiritedness on the part of 
Libyan leaders which they have as yet not fully shown. 

Outside of a common desire for independence and unity, Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan have little except a common lan- 
guage and religion to bind them together. They are geographically 
distinct and not interdependent and no one is more conscious of this 
than the Tripolitanian. Numerically superior in population and 
more economically advanced, the Tripolitanians are dissatisfied 
with the “artificial” federal union which makes ‘‘a minority rule 
a majority.” They especially dislike the pastoral Cyrenaican Senussi 
because, as some Tripolitanians are ready to admit, the Cyrenai- 
cans are more than a match for them in national politics. The Tri- 
politanians feel more kindly toward the Tauregs in the Fezzan, but 
lament sharing power with the French-dominated government in 
the Fezzan. 

The French have been lukewarm toward Libyan independence 
and unity, because they have strongly entrenched themselves in the 
Fezzan and fear that the creation of the new Libyan nation would 
aggravate the nationalism of the Moslems in French North Africa. 
Even today the French do not conceal their desire to perpetuate 
themselves in the Fezzan through the use of Mahmoud Bey al-Nasr 
and by discouraging travel into the Fezzan to seal it off from the 
rest of Libya. Mahmoud Bey al-Nasr and his “elected” assembly 
do as they are told by the French, who oppose and remove anything 
which might prejudice their control. 

The hardworking Italians (most of whom were brought in as 
colonists under the Fascist regime) comprise the most prosperous 
farming and business middle class and find it difficult to accept a 
minority role in the new state. They show an ill-concealed contempt 
for the Libyans and are extremely conscious of their economic im- 
portance and the accomplishments of Italian rule in Libya. While 
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it is true that the Italians were heavy-handed rulers, their rule was 
no worse than that of the Turks, and actually more beneficial be- 
cause for the first time since the seventh century something was done 
to improve Libya. In spite of the fact that Libya was a financial 
liability, the Italian government built a new city in Tripoli with 
spacious boulevards, beautiful homes (now mostly occupied by Brit- 
ish and American personnel), hotels (like the luxurious Uaddan 
and Delmahari), and business blocks, and, to a lesser degree, did 
the same for other towns. Along the coastal littoral, well-managed 
and irrigated Italian olive farms became a great source of wealth 
for Libya and an inspiration for enterprising Libyan farmers, while 
the Italian-built coastal road stretching from Tunis to the Egyptian 
border helped bring Libya together as never before. 

The Libyans are aware of the value of the Italians, but find it 
hard to forget the brutal attempts of Marshals Badoglio, Graziani, 
and Italo Balbo (whose memory is cursed by many Italian colo- 
nists) to make them “‘a breed of obedient serfs” by keeping them 
in servile ignorance and mercilessly killing off their leaders. The 
memory of the Libyan martyrs and patriots who were slaughtered 
by the Fascist proconsuls has been kept alive by the public thorough- 
fares renamed in their honor. Nevertheless, under the influence of 
Pelt and the Realpolitik of such leaders as Muntasser, the Na- 
tional Assembly pledged to “protect” Italian minority rights. But 


although Italian money still inspires certain pro-Italian groups, 
especially in Tripolitania, the future political status of the Italian 
minority is still in doubt. While many Italians work for the govern- 


ment to help maintain the technical services and provide incentives 
for trade by entering into partnerships with Libyans, others have 
remained indifferent and hostile. The present government is trying 
to eliminate this hostility, because the interests of the Italian minor- 
ity and the Libyans must be reconciled if Libya is to prosper. 
Libya’s dependence upon foreign technical and economic aid and 
its strategic position increase the danger of foreign pressure. The 
bitter rivalry between the pro- and anti-Western parties reflects the 
fact that Libya is torn between the “imperialism” of the West 
(which offers aid in return for bases) and the Moslem East (as 
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reflected by the ambitions of Egypt). Egypt's interest in Libya is 
motivated by (1) close personal and ethnic ties with Cyrenaica 
(Benghazi is closer to Cairo than to Tripoli), (2) the Egyptian 
expansionists’ dreams of achieving a “Greater Egypt” through 
union with Libya, and (3) the desire to wean Libya away from 
Western influence and thus eliminate a strategic competitor in 
Egypt’s conflict with the British over Suez. To promote its objec- 
tives, Egypt has furnished asylum to Libyan exiles, campaigned in 
the United Nations for Libyan independence and an Egyptian or 
Arab League trusteeship, inspired and financed anti-Western politi- 
cal groups in Libya, and propagandized for union with Egypt. 
Many Egyptians in Cairo and Tripoli have frankly declared that 
Egypt would have preferred the postponement of Libyan unity if 
such unity shut out Egyptian influence. Thus the Egyptians exerted 
great pressure on the Council of Ten in favor of Egyptian concepts 
of unity, and tried to extend their influence in Libya by backing 
Sadawi’s National Congress Party. In spite of the forced exile of 
Sadawi in 1952 and the recent Anglo-Libyan Agreement, Egyptian 
influence has increased, and observers have been amazed by the 
growth of the union-with-Egypt sentiment since the military coup 
of General Naguib’s junta. In May and June 1953, virtually every 
shop in Tripoli’s old city displayed pencil sketches or Time maga- 
zine portraits of General Naguib. “Organizers” from Cairo were 
at work stirring up anti-Western sentiment in Tripolitania which 
even the short and ill-informed visit of Mr. Dulles failed to allay. 

Since 1945, Libyan nationalists have been well-apprised of 
Britain’s intention to build a Mediterranean rampart in Libya. 
Although they oppose the British plan and British rule, the na- 
tionalists admit that the British administrations in Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania from 1943 to 1952 were beneficial. Military and civil 
officials restored law and order by organizing an efficient police 
force (which is still administered by an able British colonial police 
officer), a clean and humane prison system, well-administered native 
law courts, health and agriculture departments, and an Arab edu- 
cational system which more than doubled the school enrollment of 
Arab children. But unfortunately these accomplishments made the 
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British respected and feared but not loved. While the temporary 
nature of British rule bred uncertainty which irritated the natives, 
the reluctance of the British to intervene against arbitrary govern- 
ment in Cyrenaica caused them to be blamed for its sins. Nor did 
the attempts of the British officials to create a society apart from 
the Libyans and their realistic approach to Libyan independence 
endear them to the native population. Nevertheless, when independ- 
ence was achieved, the Libyans sought to retain their British advis- 
ers, and many British officials (in spite of their covert disdain for 
the Libyans) were attracted by the good pay, choice housing, and 
servants to remain on five-year contracts. Since they are paid from 
British subsidies to the Libyan government, these officials represent 
British influence in Libya and act as a check on Egyptian influence. 
They were certainly influential in facilitating the conclusion of the 
pact in August 1953 which secured bases for the British in Libya, 
as a ready substitute for the Suez bastion, in return for $10,500,000 
in subsidies to underwrite Libya’s budgetary deficits and assist in 
the economic development of the nation over a period of five years. 

The American interest in Libya centers about Wheelus Air Force 
Base as an important link between the American bases in Morocco 
and Western Europe and in communications with Greece and Tur- 
key. The several thousand Air Force personnel and dependents, 
civilian construction workers, and technical advisers, who live in and 
around Tripoli, have contributed to the prosperity of Tripolitania 
by stimulating a building boom and alleviating local unemployment. 
Yet Americans are generally neither loved nor respected, but merely 


tolerated. While the American authorities scrupulously avoid any- 
thing which might offend the Libyans, a certain amount of “‘gook- 
ism”’ has colored the attitude of some Americans toward the natives. 


It is a result of poor orientation and selectivity of personnel as- 
signed to Libya and the resulting contempt of many Americans 
(civilian and military) and their dependents for the Libyan’s stand- 
ards of living and cleanliness. Thus one well-educated technical 
adviser not only tried to “‘ape” the aloofness of his British counter- 
parts, but also made open sport of the folkways and mores of his 
Libyan co-workers. The lack of good taste of such individuals and 
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their dependents constitutes a real threat to our future in Libya, 
because it hampers the good work of their sincere colleagues in help- 
ing the Libyans to help themselves. 

The success of the young nation depends upon the development 
of a stable economy which Libya does not possess. None of the 
territorial divisions is economically self-sufficient because of meager 
natural resources; a national income ($30.00 per capita) and a 
standard of living which is about the lowest in the Arab world; the 
almost total absence of native capital; chronic unemployment, which 
often exceeds eighty per cent of the labor force; the high birth rate, 
which will create a serious population problem as the death rate 
falls; the prevalence of debilitating diseases like trachoma (blinding 
ten per cent of the population and infecting eighty per cent of the 
children) ; and the lack of communications (Libya possesses only 
200 miles of narrow-gauge railway and three antiquated locomo- 
tives. Libya is also plagued by illiteracy: approximately ninety per 
cent of the people are illiterate and eighty per cent of the literate 
minority can do little more than write their names. Until the advent 
of independence there were no colleges, native physicians, engineers, 
or pharmacists, and only sixteen college graduates in the entire 
country. 

On the Commissioner’s advice, the United Nations General As- 
sembly directed UNESCO and other special agencies to facilitate 
the economic and social development of Libya by extending all 
technical and financial assistance that the new state might request. 
The United States contributed a “birthday gift” of $1,000,000 and 
concluded a Point Four Agreement with Libya providing for the 
dispatch of technical experts and equipment for training purposes. 
Operating on the premise that Libya is over-developed rather than 
under-developed, the experts are working “to arrest decay rather 
than initiate growth through the greater utilization of human re- 
sources. Thus the first objective of the United Nations and Ameri- 
can technical assistance program is the elimination of illiteracy and 
poverty by (1) the equipment of schools, an extensive foreign fel- 
lowship program for the Libyans, and the dispatch of education 
specialists to aid in the establishment of teacher-training institu- 
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tions; and (2) the use of agricultural extension workers, experts 
in range regeneration and farm management, and hydro-geological 
survey, drilling, and public health teams. These technical advisers 
are generally hard-working, tactful, and patient, and the results of 
their efforts are thus far most encouraging. 

The capital and guidance for the numerous projects flows through 
two international agencies incorporated under Libyan law, and all 
plans of these agencies are approved by the Libyan government. 
The problem of finance would be insoluble were it not for foreign 
aid. Since an increase in government revenue through increased 
taxation is impossible for economic and political reasons, the British 
have undertaken to underwrite the inevitable budgetary deficits in 
return for strategic advantages. But foreign aid and protection 
imply a measure of foreign control which tends to increase anti- 
foreign sentiment and perpetuate political immaturity. 

Since so few Libyans have any experience in public administra- 
tion, it has been difficult to fill government jobs with capable men. 
Worse yet, while the average Libyan is described as “indifferently 
ignorant”’ of the meaning of independence, the small educated group 
who furnish the political leadership show little evidence of practic- 
ing “self-restraint in politics and administration.’ The less wealthy 
politicians, fearing that their time in office may be short, try to use 
their position to enrich themselves, practice nepotism, and build 
private “empires” by surrounding themselves with a fawning reti- 
nue. As in other young Moslem states, the politicians seem impa- 
tient and reluctant to commit themselves to any project which entails 
responsibility or does not promise quick results. In private conver- 
sations, Libyan politicians are frank and speak engagingly about 
democracy, but their performance in office contradicts their words. 
They admit that they want and need foreign aid and advice, yet they 
take the money and attempt to disregard the advice. The politicians 
have given credence to an experienced observer's verdict that “the 
political loyalties [of Moslem politicians] cannot be bought through 
philanthropy.” 


It will take great patience and tact on the part of Libya’s patrons 
and much public-spirited courage on the part of Libya’s political 
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leaders to develop the concept that independence and democracy 
involve obligations as well as rights. Otherwise, Libyan independ- 


ence and unity will degenerate into oligarchy and weakness which 
will doom their newly won sovereignty. 





Gift of a Maiden Aunt 
By Eunice THOMSON 

Do not expect from me, dear little boy, 
Codliver oil or pablum, or the kiss 
That cures your injured thumb. The special toy 
You so admire, your mother gives you this. 
And there are certain strange and magic keys 
She holds, and she alone of all the earth, 
For opening of certain mysteries. 


(They came to her by reason of your birth. ) 


I promise: when I find you bound some day 
In babyhood to: serve her selfish need, 

Then I will seek a sure and stealthy way 

To cut the cords and see that you are freed, 
Nor by one single look or pleading tone 
Make for you other bondage of my own. 





Nirvana and Utopia: Eastern Spirituality 


and Western Techique* 


By Joun MARCELLUS STEADMAN 


John Marcellus Steadman, A.B.’40, M.A.°41, Ph.D. (Princeton) ’49, Assist- 
ant Professor of English, University of North Carolina, 1949-51, served as 
Captain of Infantry, A.U.S., June 1951 to October 1952, stationed at 
Headquarters Far East Command, Tokyo. From October 1952 to May 
1953 he traveled in Formosa, HongKong, Macao, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines. 


HE DIFFERENCES between Eastern and Western civilizations 

have frequently been magnified out of due proportion by chau- 
vinism, sectarianism, or ignorance. In actuality there is no valid 
reason for concluding that Asian man does not feel the same basic 
needs, desires, and aspirations as his European counterpart, that 
his societies do not embody the same basic human relationships, that 
his religions are not directed toward the same spiritual realities. 
Where East and West differ most is in the greater antiquity of 
Asia and, accordingly, the greater complexity of her traditions; 
her greater population and, accordingly, her greater poverty; her 
greater, and often violent, diversities in race, nationality, social 
structure, and religion. Asia is a manifold, not a unit. Within a 
radius of miles radically different language and religious groups 
may coexist; the same nationality may include primitive aborigines 
and highly trained graduates of Oriental or Occidental universities. 
In comparison with this fecund, luxuriant, and unordered complex 
of peoples, Europe and those sister continents whose civilizations 
are derivative from Europe appear simple and unified—a formal 
garden in juxtaposition to a jungle. 

The common denominator of the peoples of Asia is, indeed, not 
Asian man, as distinct from European or American man, but man 
* The author recommends two studies readily available in the series of Penguin Books: 
A. C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion: A Short Outline, Third and Revised Edition, 
1950, and Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism, 1951. Two books published in India, less 


easily accessible, have aided in the preparation of this essay: M. Monier-Williams, 
Hinduism, 1877, and Swami Vivekananda, Bhakti-Yoga, Eighth Edition, 1946. 
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in general. The common denominator of the civilizations of Asia 
is not Asian civilization, as distinct from or analogous to Occidental 
civilization, but the universal human need for refined media through 
which to create, transmit, and apprehend values. The common de- 
nominator of the religions of Asia is not an Asian spirituality sepa- 
rate and distinct from the spirituality of the West, but rather that 
aspiration towards a personal apprehension of the divine, which 
finds its ultimate consummation in the state of being which Western 
mystics have designated “the unitive life.”” Geographically, Europe 
and Asia are one continent; culturally and spiritually, a common 
substratum underlies the various, diverse, and frequently incom- 
patible cultures of the East and the cultures of the West as well. 

The popular and widespread myth which bifurcates humanity 
into East and West as though they represented distinct and diver- 
gent lines of human evolution—the one dedicated to spiritual 
achievement, the other to material accomplishment—must, there- 
fore, be regarded with caution. At the same time it is worth exam- 
ining, in order to discern what core of truth may exist in this widely 
credited dichotomy. 

Henry Adams, commenting on Western culture, found in the Vir- 
gin of Chartres and the dynamo symbols of the contrasting aspira- 
tions of medieval and modern man—spiritual grace and material 
power. The traditional antithesis of Oriental and Western civili- 
zations, as it is usually conceived and formulated to express virtu- 
ally the same contrasting ideals, might be similarly epitomized in 
such parallel symbols as the Buddha of Kamakura and the cyclo- 
tron. Both ideals involve fairly profound approaches to the prob- 
lems of the nature of reality and of man’s relation to it. Both 
represent attempts to understand this reality and to enable man 
to attain a satisfactory adjustment to it. Nevertheless, the reality 
sought and apprehended by the one is immaterial, impalpable, 
ineffable—a spiritual essence incapable of translation into human 
terms; whereas the reality sought and apprehended by the other 
is material, concrete, eminently adaptable to the concepts of the 
human mind. The one seeks union with this reality through self- 
mastery and contemplation; the other seeks by the objective study 
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of matter to master matter and harness it in the service of human 
motive and human action. The one seeks to conform the human self 
to the reality within and beyond the universe; the other to conform 
the universe to the needs and desires of man. The one epitomizes 
an ineffable spiritual perfection, achieved in and through a spiritual 
reality attainable neither through intellectual exertion nor material 
achievement; the other, a concrete material perfection, achieved in 
and through the technical mastery of man’s physical environment. 
The one accomplishes its end through denial, the other through 
acquisition. These ends are the ideals, respectively, of Nirvana and 
Utopia. 

Whether false or true, superficial or profound, this cliché of spir- 
itual East and materialistic West, by reason of its very prevalence, 
cannot be left uncriticized. 


In the first place, the dichotomy is not absolute, but relative. It 
is not a matter of absolute extremes, but rather of degree. Obvi- 
ously, the East is not wholly dedicated to God, nor the West to 
Mammon. The relative emphasis on spiritual and material values 
within Oriental and Occidental civilizations is significant; their ab- 


solute dedication to one or the other ideal is, of course, a fiction. 
It is true that over the past four hundred years greater material 
achievement has been accomplished among the so-called Western 
nations than within the East. It is also true that this material prog- 
ress has been attended with some decline in spiritual concerns. Nev- 
ertheless, it is not clear that greater facilities for attaining material 
ends are necessarily more deleterious spiritually than are archaic 
and primitive facilities for the same end; driving laboriously to 
market in an oxcart does not bring greater spiritual graces than 
covering the same ground in less time by motorcar. The material 
needs and concerns of Eastern men are, and have been, fully as 
pressing as those of Western man, if not more so; and his means 
of satisfying these needs have been drastically fewer. Asia, like 
Europe, has had its wars for wealth and empire, and will continue 
to have them. Modern Asia is, and will continue to be, increasingly 
concerned with the acquisition of Western techniques and the pur- 
suit of Western standards of material prosperity. 
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In the second place, the dichotomy applies primarily to the mod- 
ern West, rather than to Western civilization per se, and to the 
East of tradition rather than to the aspirations of modern Asia. 
The average intellectual and political leader in modern Asia thinks 
largely in terms of Utopia rather than of Nirvana. Virtually the 
same relationship exists (though to a lesser extent) between the 
contemporary Asian and his predecessors as inheres between the 
contemporary Westerner and his medieval ancestors. If the Occi- 
dent has preferred the dynamo to the Virgin, the Orient has elected 
a similar alternative—the renunciation of Buddha for the cyclotron. 

In the third place, the dichotomy has greater validity for certain 
Asian and Western nations than for others. Nirvana is not a uni- 
versal Asian ideal, nor Utopia a universal aspiration in the West. 
A further distinction is needed to clarify the difference between 
those religions, such as Hinduism and Buddhism, which seek spir- 
itual beatitude through Nirvana or its equivalent, and those which 
seek it through conformity to divine law in a particular human soci- 
ety, whether the law be natural (as in the case of Confucianism) 
or revealed (as in the case of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam). 
In the former—which I shall designate hereafter as the ‘‘Nirvana 


religions’’—the emphasis is on union with a higher spiritual reality 
through contemplation; in the latter—which may be appropriately 


‘ 


designated as the “religions of Law’’—it is on conformity to a di- 
vine will through obedience. Though both types of spirituality may 
include aspects of each other—for example, the goal of divine union 
among Christian, Hebrew, and Moslem mystics, and the significance 
of Law (or Dharma) within Hinduism and Buddhism—they, nev- 
ertheless, place their basic emphasis and found their emotional and 
intellectual structures on different points and with different ori- 
entation. 

Since both types of religion are widely current in Asia, one cannot 
regard either one as solely representative of Asian spirituality. The 
Nirvana religions, which the Western observer often takes as char- 
acteristic of the Oriental mind, are limited largely to East and 
Southeast Asia. The religions of Law, on the other hand, are pre- 
dominant in Central and West Asia and constitute a common tie 
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between those regions and Europe, North Africa, and the Americas. 
There is thus no typical Asian spirituality comparable and antithe- 
tical to the spirituality of Europe and America, for the simple reason 
that no pan-Asian spirituality exists. It is with the religions of Nir- 
vana, which differ most strikingly in their basic principles from the 
religions of the West, that I shall be chiefly concerned. 

The dividing line between the two viewpoints is the relationship 
of the finite to the infinite or of the temporal to the eternal. In the 


Nirvana religions the relationship is generally regarded as a psy- 


chological illusion, and the solution is largely epistemological ; the 
finite self is the result of false knowledge, and with true knowledge 
of its nature is reabsorbed into the infinite Self. In the religions of 
Law the relationship is a metaphysical reality with an absolute 
ethical imperative; the finite self is not a mere illusory manifesta- 
tion of the infinite Self, but its creature and vassal, subject to it in 
all things and obligated to conform to and execute its will. In the 
religions of Nirvana the finite self is a shadow; in the religions of 
Law it is the clay vessel shaped by the potter’s wheel. ‘Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done; “Thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory; “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in 
the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and thou art exalted as head above all’’—these prayers may refer 
to the same spiritual reality as the Nirvana religions, but they are 
radically different in mode from the Hindu mantra: ‘From the 
unreal lead me to the Real, from darkness lead me to the Light, 
from death lead me to Immortality.” 

The religion of Nirvana is predisposed toward seeking union 
with an Absolute Being through contemplation; the religion of Law 
toward accomplishing the will of this Being through obedient action. 
Neither aims, of course, at a secular Utopia, but of the two the 
religion of Law is the more likely to attempt the transformation 
of human society in conformity to its own interpretation of divine 
law. The result is a more spiritualized ideal of Utopia as an earthly 
realization of the Kingdom of God. 

The religion of Nirvana accordingly, has a dual significance for 
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the Western observer. It offers the most striking counterpart to the 
Utopian aspirations of the modern West and of the ‘‘New Asia.” 
At the same time its historic role in most of the nations of East and 
Southeast Asia has made it, more than any other single factor, the 
soul of the Far East. In spite of the manifest differences between 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, China, and Japan, 
the doctrines of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism constitute a 
major part of the intellectual and spiritual heritage of these coun- 
tries and have exerted a significant influence on their art, literature, 
and mores. The commen aspiration of all three of these religions 
is that absorption of the individual in a universal Absolute, which 
the Buddhist terms Nirvana. 

Underlying all three religions is the conception of the bondage 
and misery of the finite being, ignorant of its true nature. Through 
a series of reincarnations the soul must suffer the consequences of 
its previous actions in accordance with the principle of reciprocal 
justice (or karma) whereby every good or bad action brings its 
corresponding reward. Liberation can be obtained only through per- 
fecting and transcending the finite self and its desires, achieving 
thereby its return to its true nature and the renunciation of its erro- 
neous egoism. 

The state to which the perfected self returns is beyond intellec- 
tual definition and hence beyond definable attributes. The Buddhist 
writer Nagasena refused to describe it except in such terms as, “Nir- 
vana is.’’ The literal meaning of Nirvana is “waning out,”’ and in 
the Hinayana Buddhism of Southeast Asia, it refers to the extinc- 
tion of the fires of greed, anger, and illusion. In its larger signifi- 
cance, however, it refers to the cessation of the desire for separate 
existence, to the extinction of the individual being in the universal 
Self. Nirvana is the reward of spiritual enlightenment, and for the 
Hinayana Buddhist it may be achieved within this life through indi- 
vidual effort; for certain schools of Mahayana Buddhism, on the 
other hand, it is a Paradise lving beyond death, and can be achieved 


less through individual exertion than through the free acceptance 
of grace. 


Brahmanism, similarly, finds its consummation in an absorption 
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of the individual being in an Absolute Self—a union which is essen- 
tially identical with the Buddhist concept of Nirvana. For the Ve- 
dantist nothing is real except one Being, and apart from this Being 
the individual soul has no real existence. ‘“‘Brahma exists truly, the 
world falsely; the soul is only Brahma, and no other.” This Being 
is alone true Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss. As the individual 
soul recognizes its separate existence as illusory and realizes its 
identity with this Being, it is freed from the cycle of birth, death, 
and rebirth. ‘‘Verily, even if one performs a great and holy work, 
but without knowing that the whole world is Brahma or the Self, 
and that | am Brahma or the Self, that work of his merely perishes 
in the end. One should worship the Self alone as his true world. 
The work of him who worships the Self alone as his true world 
does not perish.” Like Nirvana, the Self is beyond intellectual 
expression or logical apprehension. “The Self is to be described 
by No, No. .. . He is incomprehensible, for He cannot be com- 
prehended.”’ 

The ideal of the Jains is similar to those of the Buddhists and 
Hindus—the liberation of the self through the conquest of worldly 
desires. Jainism recognizes three categories of souls, which are 
ranked in order of their degree of liberation from the bonds of 
worldliness. The lowest are the souls still bound by works and 
worldly associations. Immediately above them are those souls which 
have achieved virtual liberation from this bondage. Highest of all 
are the perfectly enlightened souls who have renounced all worldly 
desires, achieved perfection, and been raised to the rank of gods. 

Thus all three of the Nirvana religions seek to achieve, largely 
within the compass of this life, the liberation of the finite self from 
its bondage, through the attainment of spiritual enlightenment. In 
all three of these religions the contemplative recluse in search, or 
in possession, of enlightenment is regarded with peculiar veneration. 
Though all three religions stress the importance of right action and 
conformity to the divinely ordained law of one’s nature (Dharma), 
right action and obedience to law are less ends in themselves than 
means of achieving self-purification in pursuit of enlightenment and 
eventual liberation. Obedience to law has, therefore, in these re- 
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ligions a significance quite different from its meaning in the religions 
of Law, inasmuch as Nirvana itself differs essentially from the 
heavenly rewards which the religions of Law generally anticipate. 
The religions of Law are generally content with one of the first 
three stages of bliss as defined in Brahmanical philosophy — resi- 
dence in the same heaven with God, nearness to God, or assimilation 
to the likeness of God. The Nirvana religions look beyond them 
to a fourth and final stage—complete union with the divine. 

In the fourth place, a further distinction must be made between 
esoteric theory and popular practice in the religions of Nirvana. 
In all three of the Nirvana religions there exists a considerable gulf 
between the literate initiates who have formulated, elaborated, and 
perpetuated their basic doctrines, and the devotional exercises and 
rituals of the uneducated majority. Generally speaki.g, it is in their 
philosophical aspects that these religions differ most essentially 
from the religions of Law. 

All three of these religions derived their intellectual foundations 
originally from Indian philosophical speculation in the pre-Chris- 
tian era, dealing with the nature of reality (brahma) and of the 
soul (atman). With all their subsequent development and accre- 
tions, their progeny of sects and sub-sects, and their widespread 
diffusion throughout East and Southeast Asia, they retain essen- 


tially the same philosophical terminology and remain substantially 


the same philosophical systems as at the time of their origin. In 
varying degrees all three have influenced one another, either bor- 
rowing concepts or evolving counter-concepts, either assimilating 
or rejecting aspects of one another. Neither Buddhism nor Jainism 
accepts in its entirety the Brahmanical conception of the soul or the 
self, and Brahmanism itself is comprehensive enough to include 
dualistic conceptions of the relationship of the finite self to the 
Infinite Self, along with its traditional monism. Despite their dif- 
ferences, however, all three religions remain parallel-—or, rather, 
less parallel than interdependent —systems, which begin with the 
same human dilemma and arrive, through relatively similar means, 
at the same spiritual end. 


All three are philosophical religions, and despite the fact that 
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the reality they seek is beyond philosophical formulation, despite 
the importance that all three attach to practice, it is as philosophi- 
cal systems that they have developed, spread, and survived. They 
are thus dependent for their continued existence on a relatively 
small group of initiates and scholars, capable of mastering the basic 
doctrines and literature and interpreting them to the masses of 
believers. Thus Brahmanism has its Brahmin caste or pandits, and 
Buddhism its monastic groups or Sangha. Many of the Jain priests, 
furthermore, have retained their identification as members of the 
Brahmin caste. 

The preservation of a core of learned believers has enabled these 
religions to spread across national, linguistic, and cultural lines 
without serious impairment of their central doctrines, while the 
absence of a central ecclesiastical authority in most cases has left 
them relatively free to amplify and elaborate these doctrines with- 
out an oppressive fear of heresy. Thus in all three religions the 
development of sects out of the original doctrines has been a fairly 
free and natural evolution; although occasional friction has. oc- 
curred over apparent conflicts in theory, most of the later theories 
represent different interpretations of the original creeds, rather 
than significant departures from them. 


But Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism are not merely reli- 


gious philosophies. They are philosophical religions, and as re- 
ligions they have had to reach beyond the few philosophically adept 
who could comprehend them to the illiterate masses who could not. 
They have been compelled, therefore, to make use of the elements 
of popular religion, whether indigenous or imported, in order to 
make themselves personal, concrete, and accessible to the people. 
They have been forced to avail themselves of various art forms — 
native and foreign—in order to render sensible an essentially 
supersensible message. Temples, statues, frescoes, dances, stories, 
plays had to be utilized in order to accommodate the abstract faith 
to the popular understanding. It has been primarily through the 
development and utilization of these media of instruction and wor- 
ship that these religions have exerted their greatest influence in 
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moulding the character and civilization of the peoples with whom 
they have come in contact. 

These dual factors—the relatively free philosophical develop- 
ment of the original doctrines, and frequent concessions to the 
demands of popular religion— are largely responsible for the mul- 
tiplication of sects and sub-sects within these three major faiths: the 
white-robed and naked sects of Jainism; the ““Red Hat” and “Yel- 
low Hat” sects of Tibetan Buddhism; the Hinayana Buddhism of 
Southeast Asia and the various Mahayana sects of China and Ja- 
pan; and, finally the Vaishnavite, Shaivite and Sakta sects, the vari- 
ous schools of Vedanta philosophy, and the various forms of yoga 
within Hinduism. 

The chief concession of the Nirvana religions to popular needs 
has been the concept of personal deities as objects of worship and 
as a means of salvation to the masses who could not follow the path 
along the razor’s edge to enlightenment. This concept has found 
expression in the complexity of the Hindu and Buddhist pantheons, 
in Hindu Bhakti-Y oga, and in the Boddhisattva ideal of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

To realize the divine through the study of theology (Jndna- 
Yoga) or through rigid control of the mind in meditation (Raj- 
Yoga), is clearly beyond the scope of the average Hindu worship- 
per. Even the approximation of the human to the divine through 
right action (Karma-Yoga) is a difficult and thorny path. To ap- 
proach the divine through love is easier; and, therefore, Bhakti- 
Yoga, which attempts to awaken absolute devotion to a qualified and 
personal God through conceiving him in terms of human relation- 
ships, has the greatest influence among the unlettered Indian public. 

Generally this worship of the human manifestations of the god 


follows five stages: peaceful devotion, servantship, friendship, par- 


ental devotion to God as to a child, and adoration of God as spouse. 
It may also include filial devotion to God as father or mother. In 
the final stages of Bhakti an ecstatic and whole-hearted devotion to 
the god replaces all other attachments. “Where Rama is, there is 
no room for any desire—where desire is there is no room for 
Rama.” 
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The religions of Law generally emphasize only the second and 
third of these stages. Rarely do they go beyond to the fourth and 
fifth stages, as in the adoration of the Child Jesus and as in the 
Song of Songs. 

Bhakti-Y oga is ultimately directed toward Isvara, the Supreme 
Ruler, who is the highest manifestation of the unqualified and im- 
personal Absolute. Even Isvara, however, is too abstract for the 
masses, and he is generally conceived, therefore, in terms of his 
threefold manifestations as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe. With the exception of 
Brahma (whose cult is now restricted to only one or two minor 
temples), each of these manifestations has his own sect of devotees, 
who worship him under a wide variety of forms symbolic of further 
manifestations of his essential qualities. Vishnu is venerated under 
the forms of his ten incarnations (or avatars); Siva, in several 
forms, such as Mahakala the destroyer, Mahadeva the supreme 
God, Mahayogi the perfect ascetic, and others. There are also 
small cults devoted to the sun-god Surya or to the elephant-headed 
god of wisdom, Ganapati. The active or dynamic aspect of each of 
these gods is symbolized by his female consort (or Sakti), who also 
has her own sect of worshippers. 

Most important for the Bhakti groups are two of the Vishnu 
avatars, Krishna and Rama, and much of Hindu literature, art, and 
music has derived its inspiration from these figures. Similar adora- 
tion, however, is directed by the Shaivite and Sakta cults to Siva 
and his consort, the destroyer-goddess Kali. 

The significance of Bhakti for the masses, as contrasted with the 
Jnana-Y oga accessible only to the erudite, is perhaps most clearly 
expressed in Krishna’s remarks to Arjuna in the Bhagavad-Gita 
regarding the relative merits of the two methods. Arjuna has asked, 
“Those who with constant attention always worship You, and those 
who worship tne Undifferentiated, the Absolute,—of these who are 
the greater Yogins?” Krishna replies, “Those who concentrating 
their mind on Me worship Me with eternal constancy, and are 
endowed with the highest faith—they are My best worshippers, 
they are the greatest Yogins. Those that worship the Absolute, the 
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Indescribable, the Undifferentiated, the Omnipresent, the Unthink- 
able, the All-comprehending, the Immovable, and the Eternal, by 
controlling the play of their organs and having the conviction of 
sameness in regard to all things, they also, being engaged in doing 
good to all beings, come to Me alone. But to those who, having 
offered up all their work unto Me, with entire reliance on Me, 
meditate on Me and worship Me without any attachment to any- 
thing else—them, I soon lift up from the ocean of ever-recurring 
births and deaths, as their mind is wholly attached to me.” 

Bhakti and Jnana thus represent the two extremes of Hinduism 
as a philosophical religion. In Bhakti, the ultimate concessions have 
been made by an esoteric theology to popular needs. The religious 
and devotional aspects of Hinduism have outgrown the barriers 
which the philosophical character of Brahmanism had placed in the 
path of the unlearned. Emphasis is placed less on the exertions and 
acquired merit of the individual believer and more on the active 
role of a divine Saviour in winning to himself those who love him 
and in accomplishing through his human incarnations the redemp- 
tion of his creatures from the world. There is also a relaxation of 
the unqualified monism of the early Advaita theology, and a corre- 
sponding development of a qualified monism and even a dualism, 
both of which admit some sort of reality to the individual soul vis 
a vis the Absolute. ““We want to taste sugar,” declared a recent 
Bhakti leader. ‘‘We do not want to become sugar.” 

The development of Mahayana Buddhism represents a similar 
evolution in the direction of popular needs. Despite the highly eso- 
teric philosophy of some of its sects, it nevertheless provides a 
complex mythology of divine persons who manifest and express the 
inconceivable and inexpressible Absolute which lies beyond all mani- 


festations. Between unenlightened humanity and an ultimate spir- 
itual essence known only as “‘Suchness”’ ( Tathata), Mahayana Bud- 
dhism posits a hierarchy of divine beings dedicated to elevating 
all nature to the attainment of Buddahood. Viewed from a religious 
standpoint, ‘“‘Suchness”’ is a universal Buddha-Spirit (Dharmakaya), 
personified as Vairocana Buddha or Adi-Buddha and characterized 
by infinite wisdom and infinite compassion. This Cosmic Buddha in 
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turn manifests himself in seven subordinate Dhyani Buddhas; each 
of these is manifested in a number of Bodhisattvas, who in turn in- 
carnate themselves in human form. Thus Gautama Siddhartha, the 
Buddha, was an incarnation of the Dhyani Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
teshvara, who in turn manifested the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. 

Cardinal to Mahayana Buddhism is the concept of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, who, having attained enlightenment, voluntarily deny them- 
selves the enjoyment of Nirvana in order to bring the rest of 
mankind to salvation. In their unwavering compassion for all life 
and their free bestowal of their own accumulated merit upon others 
deficient in good works, they are in a sense antithetical to the Hina- 
yana concept of the Arhat, who by his own strenuous efforts attains 
enlightenment for himself alone. Among the most important of the 
Bodhisattvas is Avalokiteshvara, who was once widely worshipped 
throughout India and Southeast Asia; he is still revered today in 
Tibet in the person of the Dalai Lama, and in China and Japan as 
the goddess Kwan-Yin, or Kannon. Another Bodhisattva of par- 
ticular importance is Amitabha, who has a wide following in the 
Pure Land sects of China and Japan, where faith alone and the 
constant repetition of his name are sufficient to win entrance into 
his Paradise; in Tibet, he is worshipped in the person of the Pan- 
chen Lama. 


Jainism has never enjoyed as large and diversified a following as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, and the cleavage between its esoteric and 
popular aspects is therefore less apparent than in those religions. 
A partial parallel exists, however, in the extreme reverence with 
which the Jains regard their deified saints, the Jinas or Tirthankers, 
who have attained enlightenment. 


Thus in all three of the Nirvana religions there exists a marked 
distinction between the esoteric and the popular faith with regard 
to the means of attaining Nirvana. In the esoteric faith the attain- 
ment of enlightenment and subsequent union of the finite self with 
the Infinite Self is largely a matter of individual responsibility. In 
the popular faith the individual does not seek Nirvana through 
himself so much as through the enlightened men who have attained 
it or the gods who have already possessed it. 
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Nirvana and Utopia, contrasting Paradises of spirituality and 
technique — the antithesis is both shallow and profound. Facile and 
superficial as is any dichotomy which attempts to bifurcate humanity 
into contrasting and incompatible species and to divide the realm 
of values between them, it nevertheless contains a limited truth. 
Though the terms are by no means accurately descriptive of Eastern 
and Western civilizations, when applied to the forces at variance 
within contemporary Asia they are sound. So far as East and South- 
east Asia possess any unity at all, that unity lies in the widespread 
diffusion and the great historicity of the religions of Nirvana. In 
the common inheritance of a philosophy which regarded material 
existence as an illusion, material values as a snare, individuality as 
a fiction, and activity as an obsession; and which sought release 
from the world, from self, from existence even, through internal 
discipline, the Far East derived an intellectual and spiritual tradi- 
tion which has helped to mold its mentality from India to Japan 
and which has integrated itself deeply in practically every national 
culture which it has touched. Such a tradition, otherworldly in its 
orientation, has little in common with the viewpoint, already strong 
in the West and rapidly entrenching itself in Asia also, which af- 
firms external criteria of happiness and seeks to transfigure the 
material universe through the mastery of techniques. Nirvana and 
Utopia cannot exist side by side, and they can only divide the soci- 
eties which attempt to compromise and to achieve them both. To 
reconcile the claims of the world and the claims of the spirit belongs 
properly neither to the “new” Asia nor to the “old,” for neither 
Nirvana nor Utopia can admit the other. A middle ground between 
them is possible only for the religions of Law. 
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Sede THE INDISPENSABILITY of some type of European fed- 
eration at the end of the First World War, the voices raised 
in its favor were few, dissonant, and subdued. The treaties of that 
war on the one hand outlined punishment for Imperial Germany 
and her allies to mitigate the threat of future aggression. On the 
other hand they essayed to satisfy the myriad nationalistic aspira- 
tions of European ethnic minorities. The spelling out of a European 
particularism more pronounced and more unrealistic than that 
existing in 1914 was the hapless result of the bewildering anagrams 
of expediency and idealism played at the peace tables. Scant atten- 
tion was paid the vital need of a tighter politico-economic unifica- 
tion of the European continent. 

For a decade thereafter, only privately sponsored societies took 
the initiative to encourage a climate of European public opinion 
favorable to increased integration. This enlightened public opinion 
was thereupon expected to apply the necessary pressure to national 
parliaments in each European state. Among the most articulate of 
the federational ideas were those of Count Condenhove-Kalergi’s 
* This essay is a critical extract from a larger work-in-progress by the author about 
the European federation movement. Primary sources used include Documents relatifs 
a lorigine d’un régime d’union fédéral européenne (Geneva, 1931); Le Congres de la 
Haye (The Hague, 1948); Statut du Conseil de l'Europe (Strasbourg, 1949-53) ; 
Compte rendu des séances de L’Assemblée Consultative and Débats officiels (Stras- 
bourg, 1949-53) ; Ordres du jour, procés-verbaux, et documents des séances de l’Assem- 
blée Consultative (Strasbourg, 1949-53) ; Statut d’une communauté politique européenne 
(Strasbourg, 1953); Résolutions, Comité d’Etudes pour la Constitution Européenne 


(Brussels, 1952) ; and many others. Translations of French quotations in this study are 
the author’s. 
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Pan-European Movement, which advocated European federation 
primarily on a political base; of Louis Loucheur, who contended 
that a closer assimilation of German and French industries, cartel- 
lized, was prerequisite to Europe’s economic federation; and of the 
unpropitious 1926 proposal of a European economic and customs 
union. These ideas, espoused by their attendant organizations, en- 
countered a fatal indifference from national governments. At most, 
they served as a prelude to that future time when governments as 
such would show more interest, and they were valuable precedents 
for the present Council of Europe and the Schuman Plan Authority. 

The grim ineffectiveness of these isolated plans was evidenced 
with finality at the ill-fated Geneva Convention on European Union 
in 1931, on the eve of Hitler’s ascent to power. At French instiga- 
tion, direct pressure was exerted on European governments, al- 
though the anticipated meeting would bear only the earmarks of a 
diplomatic assemblage. The reasons enunciated by the French 
representative Aristide Briand to demonstrate the urgency of an 
all-Europe meeting signally paralleled those suggested for the as- 
sembling of delegates at The Hague almost twenty years later: 
collective responsibility in face of danger, coérdination of European 
economic systems, intensification and amelioration of industrial pro- 
duction, and unified protection against labor crises. Just as later at 
the Hague meeting and during subsequent sessions of the Council of 
Europe, the overriding concern was economic and political divisive- 
ness stemming from le fractionment territorial. The problem, then 
as now, was to discover a formula of coéperation for European 
states associated with the larger international organization, at that 
time the debilitated League of Nations. 


A working relationship between the projected European body 
and the League was to be achieved in such a way that the League’s 
authority, far from diminishing, would actually increase. For the 


European organization was conceived as one within the jurisdic- 
tional confines of the League Charter, auxiliary and subsidiary to 
it, but performing specialized functions of its own; i.e., those touch- 
ing on distinctly European problems. Frequent reports would be 
made to the League so that “‘extra-European nations might benefit 
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from the progress attained in Europe.’ The proposed organiza- 
tion, merely consultative, would lack authority to handle disputes 
the adjudication of which had already been entrusted to the League. 
Its sphere of competence would extend solely to such European 
desiderata as the formation of ‘tone economic market”’ and the abo- 
lition of annoying tariffs and cumbersome custom restrictions among 
the continental states. Although efforts would be made to raze the 
barriers of a stultifying economic nationalism, they would in no way 
encroach upon the ‘complete political independence and absolute 
sovereignty of European states.” But for the stipulation of this 
important condition, governmental responses would have been more 
frigid than they actually were. To European governments of the 
early 1930's, ‘it would be impossible to entertain the slightest 
thought of political domination within an organization deliberately 
placed under the control of the League of Nations, whose two 
fundamental principles are precisely the sovereignty of states and 
their equality of rights.” 

Limited by this self-defeating restriction, the following charac- 
teristics of the suggested organization, foreshadowing the later 
structure of the Council of Europe, were drawn: (1) an executive 
organ in the form of a permanent political committee to operate 
with the techniques of rotation-in-ofice and specialized committees 
to consider political, economic, and social questions; (2) a respon- 
sible, representative, quasi-legislative organ in the form of a “Euro- 
pean conference,’ whose membership would consist of all European 
states in the League; (3) a secretariat to take care of administra- 
tive matters. This tripartite organization would work for the fur- 
therance of fuller European economic and political integration. 
The plan was in all a pragmatic testament of necessity at a decisive 


hour of European history. Unfortunately its underlying meaning- 


fulness was sadly unheeded by national governments, whose replies 
were diplomatically polite but unenthusiastically tepid. Each Eu- 
ropean government said that which any observer, enjoying the 
deceptively clear vision of hindsight, would have expected it to say. 
Nationalistic particularism had altered little since the days of Bis- 
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marck. The deadly portents of another, and more disastrous, world 
war pressed into the consciousness of very few. 

A superficial comparison of the attitudes of national governments 
at the Geneva Convention in 1931 and those expressed during the 
period 1948-1953 extorts the inference: plus ¢a change, plus c'est 
la méme chose. This cryptic verdict is not entirely just. For although 
it is well-nigh a truism that certain national attitudes, sculptured 
according to the dictates of historical, political, economic, and geo- 
graphical position, have a nagging way of persisting through cen- 
turies, they can be and are partially recast by the exigencies of 
changing events. The Geneva Convention contemplated building a 
purely consultative body, hardly more ambitious than a formal 
meeting-place for foreign ministers. Even so, the various nation- 
states of Europe interpreted this mild proposal as tending toward 
an abridgment of their ‘‘national sovereignty and political independ- 
ence.” In contrast, the delegates at the Congress of Europe at The 
Hague and later in Brussels in 1948 had in mind an organization 
measurably different: consultative in its initial stages, to be sure, 
but consultative only as the precursor of a more dynamic supra- 
national European legislating authority eventually to be developed. 

World War II had intervened. The political and economic com- 
plexion of Europe had paled. Europe was no longer the continent 
from which, in the nineteenth century, the life-ameliorating energy of 
industrial technics, artistic achievement, and doctrinaire liberal indi- 
vidualism radiated abundantly to all corners of the earth. Europe 
had become a rigidly divided continent into which energy flowed. 
The pressures of newer and more elaborate continental forces had 
there accentuated themselves. Financial aid from the United States 
was imperative. A new menace, military and ideological, loomed 
large east of the river Elbe. Finding herself in the uncomfortable 


dilemma that ensues from an altered role in world affairs, Europe 
was understandably self-conscious and fretful. Her problem was 


self-resurrection. Even the most intransigent European states ac- 
knowledged that the formation of a European consultative body 
would not infringe upon the sovereignty of any one of them unless 
each explicitly consented to such infringement. For many the crea- 
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tion of such an institution meant /a derniere chance for a fractured 
Europe that must labor hard and fast to salvage what it could from 
bleak wreckage and build anew on partly transformed foundations. 

The two immediate antecedents of the Council of Europe were 
the aforementioned Congress of Europe at The Hague and the 
Consultative Council in Brussels in 1948. At these meetings all 
political colors except the Communist red were represented. Prime 
ministers, high-ranking government officials, and impressive digni- 
taries like Churchill, Spaak, Strikker, and Schuman—pioneers in the 
uropean integration movements—were present. Contrasted with 
earlier assemblies dedicated to the same subject, the whole pattern 
of discussion had changed. Interest was instantly aroused and the 
delegates appeared eager to launch upon the solemn tasks at hand 
rather than to engage in labored prolepses for non-action. Though 
the Hague Congress resulted “entirely from non-official private 
initiative,” governments had bégun to show interest. The president 
of the Congress, M. Kerstens of the Netherlands, emphasized in 
well-chosen words the reasons for Europe’s current difficulties: self- 
determination leading to particularism; economic, political, and mili- 
tary division after the First World War enabling Hitler to overrun 
the smaller countries; autarky and other processes of economic and 
social disruption. “But one should not forget,” he advised, ‘‘that 
before now no party-leader or minister, in whatever European coun- 
try could have opposed these dogmas without losing his position of 
authority.’’ He expressed the desire of participants that this Con- 
gress, though convened by private groups, would mark a turning 
point: that governments would now be willing to embark at once 
on the plans there articulated. 

The delegates to the Congress pledged their energies to the es- 
tablishment of a United Europe, founded on a European supra- 
national law rather than on treaties, a Court of Justice, a Euro- 
pean Assembly with legislative powers, a Charter of Human Rights 
effectively implemented, and a full political and economic federation 
“open to all European states democratically governed.” Later in 
1948 the Consultative Council in Brussels examined these projects 
one by one, and in November its amended proposals were presented 
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to a Paris study committee headed by Edouard Herriot. These 
so-called “French-Belgian proposals” for a European Assembly 
were met by British counterproposals for a Council of Ministers, 
named by parliaments, to consider “‘all matters of common concern 
except defense and those economic measures under the jurisdiction 
of O.E.E.C.” The resultant compromise was an agreement to estab- 
lish a “bicameral” Council of Europe in which both proposals would 
be effectuated. 

At last, in May 1949, one month after the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, itself a partial limitation on national sovereignty, 
the Statute of the Council of Europe was signed in London by the 
foreign ministers of Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. The list was later extended to include Greece, Turkey, 
Germany, and the Saar. What sort of basic constitutional document 
was it that such a variegated group of Europeans could agree upon? 
What were the initial hypotheses and the rudimentary equipment 
of an undertaking that would soon be called, in praise and derision, 
the “Strasbourg experiment?” 

The Statute of the Council of Europe is a brief document of 
some ten ordinary pages consisting of ten chapters, subdivided into 
articles devoted to statements of purpose, composition, require- 
ments for membership, bases of representation, financial questions, 
privileges and immunities, the amending process, the bifurcation of 
the Council into the Consultative Assembly and the Committee of 
Ministers, and the provision for a Secretariat. The Committee of 
Ministers, composed of the foreign ministers of participating states, 
meets in closed session. The Consultative Assembly, comprising 
delegates ordinarily selected by parliaments (not by national elec- 
torates) by a crude system of proportional representation, holds 
sessions open to the public. The Statute precisely states that mem- 
bership in the Council in no way abrogates or interferes with par- 
ticipation in the United Nations or in other international bodies of 
which the members may be parties. This stipulation is consistent 
with Article 52, Chapter VIII, of the United Nations Charter with 
respect to “regional agreements or agencies for dealing with such 
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matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” Fortunately, there had been among the framers of that 
Charter men perspicacious enough to foresee what might be the 
future deficiencies of the organization they were creating, especially 
in relation to the dilatory tactics of froward members through im- 
moderate use of the Security Council’s veto privilege. 

The Statute is a simple and frail design, the details of which 
would have to be supplied when the Council started its work. Imple- 
mentation was necessary in every phase of its competence. A tangled 
skein of standing and special committees, liaison agencies, and com- 
plex procedural rules has proliferated in the Council. Hence the 
Statute has proved susceptible to sufficiently flexible interpretation 
to permit a slight alteration here, another there, without actually 
being violated. It rests on the presupposition that, since future exi- 
gencies are impossible to foresee, constitutions must comprise gen- 
eral propositions if they are to have permanence. If constitutions are 
broadly drawn, they have the merit of elasticity but the defect of 
looseness. Juridically, they are an easy prey, and, depending on their 
momentary interpreters, can mean all things to all men. The pre- 
dominant trait of the Statute is not that it says too little, though it 
does not say very much; nor that it is unduly ambiguous, though it 
is at points unclear; but rather that it started the Council, and par- 
ticularly the Consultative Assembly, on its career enfeebled and 
offered it slight hope of reinvigoration. The Council, and again par- 
ticularly the Assembly, has therefore been compelled to shape itself 


though the accretion of precedents based not so much on specific pro- 


visions of the Statute—on “powers given’’—but instead somewhat 
outside the Statute—on ‘“‘powers not forbidden, though not stated.” 

Since its first meeting in Strasbourg in autumn 1949, the Council 
of Europe has been committed to the task of determining common 
characteristics of European states as diverse as Norway and Tur- 
key, of synthesizing. into a basic European sameness essentials 
worthy of preservation and reassertion, and of proposing viable 
politico-economic means of arriving at the long-needed unity. It 
seemed altogether fitting that Strasbourg, at the crossroads of two 
distinct cultures, should be chosen as the projected “European capi- 
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tal,” for this fine old Rhenish city now served as a symbol both of.a 
partial rapprochement between France and Germany and of the 
aspired unification of all Western Europe. It was assumed that a 
city cruelly tutored to live alternately under two cultures might be 
better prepared to assimilate many. The selection of Strasbourg 
was itself part of the new experiment. 

The Council of Europe has evolved by a process of institutional 
adaptation, adjustment, and accommodation. It represents an amal- 
gam of European parliamentary traditions and procedures blended 
to the extent that European nation-states have been willing to mod- 
ify their claims to total national sovereignty and to press toward 
some form of unity in face of unprecedented dangers and un- 
foreseen opportunities. As a composite of existing governmental 
practices, often justified by divergent jurisprudential and political 
philosophies, the Council can boast something fresh and revitalizing 
in political compromise. In no sense springing from a vacuum, it 
had rather utilized a medley of those principles of democratic gov- 
ernance and respect for the individual personality emanating from 
Graeco-Roman and Christian thought and inherent in most Euro- 
pean governmental institutions. 

Nevertheless, even on the basis of the Statute alone, without con- 
sidering its later implementations, to treat the Council of Europe 
with those analytical techniques appropriate to European parlia- 
ments would be a fallacious and fruitless enterprise. The Council 
derived from a compromise of European political experience, true. 
But the end-product, principally because of the insistence on main- 
taining virtually intact the doctrine of sovereignty, was something 
novel. The Committee of Ministers, for instance, cannot be ap- 


praised in terms of an “upper house” even of the now-feeble variety 


of the British House of Lords, since it is almost omnipotent vis-a-vis 
the Consultative Assembly. It cannot be described as a cabinet, be- 
cause it is neither, as in the American system, a private consultative 
adjunct of the executive, nor, as in the British system, a codptation 
and mirror of the majority party of the legislature. It does not per- 
form executive functions, moreover, because there is no authoriza- 
tion in the Statute for the Consultative Assembly to enact enforce- 
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able laws. There is besides no European executive as such, so that 
it cannot be viewed as a component branch of a quasi-government 
reflecting a separation of powers. The general tenor of the Statute’s 
provisions with respect to the Committee of Ministers suggests a 
surface similarity to the U. N. Security Council, since both organi- 
zations may invoke the veto privilege, thereby underwriting an 
assurance that the sovereignty of participating nation-states will be 
fully respected. The Committee of Ministers, however, holds a 
closer link with the upper echelons of governments, since not special 
delegates but foreign ministers represent their respective states at 
Strasbourg. 

The Council's two branches, the Consultative Assembly and the 
Committee of Ministers, differ markedly from one another in na- 
ture and function, and their relationships are not to be confused 
with those of the bicameral legislature of any Western democracy. 
Evident from a simple reading of the Statute is the subordinate 
position in which the Consultative Assembly is placed. ‘‘Powers’’ 
insofar as they exist are disproportionate. In every instance it is 
the Committee of Ministers which, within the confines of the Coun- 
cil, has the final say. An ultimate decision of any real significance 
of course rests with the member governments. Yet because of the 
unanimity rule, the Ministers are empowered to block any impor- 
tant recommendation of the Assembly before that recommendation 
has a chance to reach the attention of member governments. The 
Assembly consequently enjoys liaison with the member governments 
only indirectly through the often restive intermediary of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. 

The essentially deliberative function of the Consultative Assem- 
bly is implicit in its name. The members can talk; they can debate 
with one another; they can propose; they can and do speak of the 
European Idea in the idiom of “realistic idealism.”’ But they are 
powerless to carry out, upon their own initiative and authority, any 
of the grandiose and complex ideas which they originate. They can 
only aspire to express their viewpoints clearly, to understand the 
opinions of their colleagues, to reach agreement on crucial issues 
among themselves, and to present resolutions which the Ministers 
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may or may not consider. Like their brethren in the U. N. General 
Assembly, they can strive to enunciate and order the inchoate public 
opinion of Europe, and through the influence of their generally sage 
and practicable suggestions, help to channelize and direct that public 
opinion toward a synchronous demand for greater European inte- 
gration. That which they cannot achieve through the persuasiveness 
of their knowledge, experience, and reason, apparent in their numer- 
ous speeches and debates, they cannot achieve at all. 

Externally the Council has been impotent against the conflicting 
wills of national parliaments. Internally the Consultative Assembly 
has until recently been paralyzed by the Committee of Ministers. 
In the early period, 1949-1951, the Assembly's béte noire was the 
obstinate Ministers, not individual delegations within its own ranks. 
Obviously the Assemblymen felt that they must band together, no 
matter what their separate differences, in order to increase their 
power and prestige alongside the Ministers—the sine qua non of 
any positive action. A “European spirit” in contrast to the strin- 
gently “nationalistic spirit’’ of the Committee of Ministers was 
being formed within the Assembly. Europeans were siding with 
each other against their own compatriots in the Committee. In the 
sense that it gave impetus to the European movement, this was a 
healthy development. To the degree that it implied an artificial 
solidarity within the Assembly, it definitely was not. Later develop- 
ments would show that this ““enemy-of-my-enemy-is-my-friend” atti- 
tude was merely tactical. 


Germane to these unpleasant conditions was the fascinating twist 
that power relationships within national parliaments were awk- 
wardly reversed at the Council of Europe. That is, the Assembly's 
antipathy toward the Ministers resulted not only from the fact that 
the Ministers, functioning in scarcely more than a conventional 


diplomatic gathering, were understandably less prone to entertain 
serious notions of limiting national sovereignty—an implicit facet 
of the Assembly’s demands. It resulted also from the intriguing 
psychological circumstance that whereas in their own states the As- 
semblymen are the parliamentarians to whom the Ministers, either 
during ‘“‘Question Hour’ in the British system or through “‘inter- 
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pellations” in the Continental, are required to report and explain, in 
Strasbourg it is the Ministers to whom the Assemblymen must look 
for positive action. Certainly with this ironically reversed situation 


must rest a considerable share of guilt for the uncomfortable enmity 
which the Council’s two organs have reciprocally suffered. 

After a bitterly animated struggle, the Assembly did succeed in 
liberating itself in certain areas from the strait jacket which the 
Statute imposed upon it. The Assembly's forays towards statutory 
revision, led by its first and most far-sighted President, Paul Henri 
Spaak of Belgium, were manifest in a strong antagonism toward the 
Committee of Ministers, which early seemed to experience such 
pleasurable delight in obstructing every attempt at an augmentation 
of the Assembly’s authority. According to a majority of the Assem- 
blymen, the Statute was already restrictive enough, yet the Minis- 
ters appeared engaged in construing its narrow provisions even 
more restrictively. 

By finally gaining control of its own agenda and through the 
establishment of a Permanent Standing Committee for the Assem- 
bly in 1950 and a Joint Committee in 1951, the Assembly won three 
important battles against the Ministers. A root defect of the Statute 
was that it gave the two branches no opportunity of adequate con- 
sultation and communication with each other. That shortcoming the 
Joint Committee has remedied, and the Permanent Standing Com- 
mittee insures the continuity of the Assembly’s work when the As- 
sembly is not in session. The right to control its own agenda enables 
the Assembly to prescribe topics for discussion at the opening of 
each session without prior consent of the Ministers. 

In more recent sessions the Assembly, its prestige buttressed, has 
stood on a higher footing than formerly with the Ministers. And 
as new organizations—the already operating Schuman Plan Au- 
thority and the proposed European Army, European transport and 
agricultural pools, and the European Political Community — are 
created and more closely approximate supranational bodies, the 
struggle between the Assembly and the Ministers should further 
diminish. The functions over which they have fought will then be 
assumed by the other organizations. 
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Given this cursory analysis of the nature and function of the 
Council of Europe, it is difficult to assess its ‘‘accomplishments.” 
Admittedly it has done little that might be termed positive. How- 
ever, American opinion is a bit too hurried when it upbraids Euro- 
peans for not approximating the ingenious governmental pattern 
fashioned at the Constitutional Convention of 1787. The anomalies 
of this facile equation are too numerous to catalog here. Europe is 


just entering the pre-Articles of Confederation stage as more and 
more it displays its desire for “independence” of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Additionally, Americans too often fail 
to realize that because of the severe limitations which the Statute 
initially imposed upon the Council, the young organization could 
have achieved little more than it has. 

Still the Council of Europe remains unique. In Strasbourg parlia- 
mentarians from fifteen European states, for the first time in his- 
tory, are meeting in a truly European institution to deliberate on 
problems of common interest and mutual concern, and to seek 
means for advancing European political and economic integration 
through federation founded upon a supranational European law. 
Though in actual practice the representatives have usually given 
primacy to their own national interests, in theory they are the 
spokesmen of European public opinion, and they vote, not as dele- 
gates of their respective governments-in-power (at least they do not 
in the Assembly), but as a vanguard of individuals striving to erase 
national boundaries. 

The fact that after centuries of European fragmentation, these 
Europeans have at last come together and placed their problems 
squarely before the Council, and the theory of the nature of their 
responsibility, attests a bold and refreshing development in Euro- 
pean political history. National parliaments may not respect their 
decisions, or may look favorably on those decisions only to the 
extent that national interests are maintained. At least the delegates 
have spoken, and in a wide realm suggested solutions which may be 
followed when parliaments, recognizing more clearly than they now 
do the threats and necessities of the hour, will show themselves 
more responsive. 
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The Council, then, is a kind of permanent European standing 
committee on the periphery of national governments. It is charged 
with the preparatory work of originating ideas, devising schemes 
for unity which may be debated and acted upon at a future unspeci- 
fied time by parliaments. Through the intricate studies of the As- 
sembly’s committees, conducted on almost every phase of European 
political, economic, social, and cultural life, the delegates have taken 
the first steps. A more all-embracing political authority as well as 
specialized functional agencies, existing or projected, trace the seeds 
of their growth to the Council. The Council lends inspiration to its 
progeny. The new organizations may well supersede the Council 
of Europe, but their geneses remain the accomplishments of the 
Consultative Assembly. 

The Council of Europe is of course not yet a supranational par- 
liamentary institution. That organization, it now appears, cannot 
itself become such an institution. Its new role, in fact, is something 
rather different. For the past year it has acted as a kind of Euro- 
pean constituent body, in which, through the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Formulation of a European Political Community, a stronger, 
more extensive, even legislative European “government” has been 
proposed and discussed. It is indeed not too extreme to aver that 
eventually the Council of Europe will be completely bypassed, its 
functions gradually being assumed by the new body. Yet as long as a 
division exists between those who want to move faster and those who 
want to go slower, between the federally-oriented ‘Europe of Six’’ 
and the functionally-oriented ‘Europe of Fifteen,’”’ the Council will 
remain obligatory. It will exist imperatively not only to prevent a fur- 
ther truncation of the continent, but also to rationalize and assimi- 
late the various specialized authorities with the new “political com- 
munity.” It thus acts today not simply as the originator of ideas but 
as the synthesizer of those ideas and the interpreter of the organiza- 
tional forms that materialize on their foundations. It plays, there- 


fore, a transitional role. Paradoxically the Council of Europe, estab- 


lished to advance European unity, will perform necessary functions 
only so long as all its members cannot ally themselves to wider, more 
closely-knit organizations; i.e., so long as Europe remains disunited. 
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Lee the American 


By Ptato T. DURHAM 


On the gray and drizzly Saturday afternoon of January 19, Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday, 1924, a crowd of many thousands gathered below the northwestern 
face of Stone Mountain to witness the unveiling of a colossal sculpture of 
the head of the great leader. Among those in attendance were the governors 
of several Southern states and veterans of the armies of the Confederacy. 
Thousands of motor cars had jammed the narrow roads, and hundreds of 
visitors from Atlanta and elsewhere found themselves unable to reach the 
scene. The program began at three o'clock, Hollins N. Randolph, President 
of the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental Association, presiding. 
After Dr. David Marx had pronounced the invocation, Mrs. C. Helen Plane 
gave the signal for the immense flags to be raised from Gutzon Borglum’s 
twenty-eight-foot head of Lee, carved in the living granite high on the moun- 
tain’s precipitous front. The ovation that greeted the sculptor’s masterwork 
has been described as “the apogee of his career.” When the tumult subsided, 
the orator of the day delivered the dedicatory address. For this purpose, 
Dr. Plato T. Durham (1873-1930), Professor of Church History in the 
Candler School of Theology of Emory University, had been chosen. The son 
of a Confederate soldier, a graduate of old Trinity College, Durham, North 
Carolina, Dr. Durham was noted for his eloquence. The address which he 
delivered at Stone Mountain is a noble effort, for its eloquence, for its inter- 
pretation of the character of Lee, and for the fervor and breadth of its patri- 
otism. Thirty years have past, the sculptured head has been blasted from the 
mountainside, and nothing remains but its memory and the oration it in- 
spired. Plato Durham's address will not be forgotten by those who heard it, 
but it has been unavailable except in its original printing. It is here reprinted 
from the Stone Mountain Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 3 (March? 1924), the 
occasional publication of the Confederate Monumental Association. 


R. CHAIRMAN and Fellow Americans: Allow me to confess first 
M of all to the consciousness of a certain sort of audacity in the 
attempt to speak the words that will give even measurably the 
deeper meaning of so high a moment. Brave are the fingers that would 
aspire to twist a wreath for the brow of him upon whom long ago has 
rested the green laurel of history’s immortality. I confess also to cer- 
tain fears that are in my heart. There is the fear that the emotions 


that fill our souls today will overbear the sense of calm assessment of 


values and spend themselves in meaningless and fulsome superlatives. 
There is also the fear that some word may be spoken that would bring 
sorrow to the heart of America, our mighty mother, and cause to 
bleed afresh those tragic wounds which we would not reopen but heal 
with the tears of our devotion. 
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We gather today in the presence of many sublimities. Here is 
this mountain, lone sentinel along the path of cosmic cycles, bringing 
our lips almost to silence in the presence of its grandeur. To its 
majesty we bring a greater majesty; to its deathlessness of stone we 
bring the immortality of a face and a name. Again, there breathes 
through this high moment another inspiration. A sculptor rises to 
take his place among the world’s illustrious dreamers. The dullest 
imagination among us can easily discern that this mountain takes 
upon its tongue the name of him who dreamed this mighty dream, 
who, with much of Grecian gift for beauty and more than Roman 
genius of construction, discloses today his daring vision in stone — 
the name of Borglum. 

Again, the dullest imagination can also discern that we stand in 
the presence of unnumbered ages. We can easily see the long, long 
generations take up their march by this mountain memorial. You 
have only to gather your soul into silence, to close your eyes and 
ears of flesh, and upon your ears of spirit will fall the rhythmic 
tramp of the feet of the generations that are to come marching 
down, upon your eyes of spirit will fall the vision of the great and 
unending procession, until that vision stops at time’s ultimate hori- 
zon; and unto each of the passing generations will this mountain 
speak its word. 

Another presence here! It is America, within her heart the ancient 
wound of war, upon her face the wistful love of her children, in her 
eyes the light of the world, waiting to hear what we shall say and, 
if we be worthy, to give the blessed benediction of her soul. 

America, Oh, Mother, fear not for us today. Long ago have our 
hearts come home to you; long ago, through the mist of a people’s 
tears, have we seen the generous and gracious light of your face; 
long ago has that light driven from our hearts all bitterness of an 
ancient sorrow. 

Another presence, the soul of Lee! For America and for him, for 
the great Mother and the mighty son, would our hearts speak today, 
deeply praying that our poor lips may find words dishonoring 
neither, true to both. 


Let us think of Lee the American. Of Lee, of Virginia, one would 
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delight to speak. But on that theme the song and story of an age 
have spoken. Of Lee, the captain, history long ago has written a 
final word. Perhaps no historian could be found, among any people, 
writing in any language, who does not confidently admit him to the 
company of the great captains of all time. Though it is a theme 
intriguing in its interest, I pass it by in the assured knowledge that 
his sword is in the temple of time’s greatest brave. Standing for a 
moment at salute to the great warrior and his men, the record 
of whose gallant battle shines with so fair a light in the long and 
illustrious annals of mankind, I pass to Lee the American. 

All causes, if they greatly stir a worthy people, tend to gather 
their traditions and idealisms about some symbolic life; and all after- 
history feels, woven into its very heart, the elements of that soul 
through which those traditions seek perpetuity. Destiny hangs upon 
the selection of the symbol soul; for all that it is becomes a part 
of a people’s idealism and fealty. How unfortunate it is for beloved 
France that so much of her dreaming and adoration gather about 
the temple of the Invalides where lies the dust of Napoleon. With 
his superlative genius in war goes evermore the message of a heart 
that had not been cleansed of the lust of might. How unfortunate 
that at the end of the Sieges Aiee, in the Tiergarten of Berlin, 
looms as the central glory of that way of monuments the image of 
Bismarck, whose greatness of genius was not matched by a prophet 
heart. Germany pays in bitter tears today because her idealism 
included the light of the ruthless swords of Bismarck and von 
Moltke. But how different with America! 

Let us say it without boasting or selfish pride. Have we been 
sufficiently grateful, have we thought with becoming humility and 
thanksgiving of the fact that from that dark belt of storm through 
which America passed on her road to light, her adoration and her 
greater dream drew around and centered in the symbolic souls of 
two men so worthy? For around the memory of two men did the 
soul of America draw so certainly that no man asks who they were. 
The North and South stand with reverence, all bitter voices silenced, 
all tears forgotten, all scars healed, about the ashes of Lincoln and 
of Lee. I pause as my lips utter those associated names. I pause to 
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quiet the high emotions that sweep the heart. I, a son and grandson 
of Confederate officers, with you, in whose veins runs that heritage 
of flame, stand uncovered at the name of Lincoln. Let us thank God 
that in the holy of holies of America’s heart sleep such great ashes; 
let us thank God that in the morning stars of the flag above us shines 
the gentle and immortal light of his soul. Son of the cabin, child of 
the wilderness, we salute you, Oh prophetic, Oh noble heart! 
Having done this obeisance, genuine and fresh from faithful 
hearts, let us know that the same spirit greets us from all America 
as we turn to that other Greatheart, Lee. From all sections of this 
nation, from governors, presidents of great universities and a 
multitude of eminent citizens, comes the message that they join with 
us today in honoring the memory of the great captain and greater 
soul. Why is this ? Why, while there are still living those who bear the 
scars of his super-sword, is this man loved by, and admitted to the 
sanctuary of the American heart? An answer to this question is not 
easy. He was a transcendent military genius; but that alone will not 
explain. He was a clean and high heart; but neither will that explain. 
After one has read the record through, after all facts are weighed, 
all values of his heart assessed, still remains an elusive, fugitive 
something, a haunting element of soul that is difficult of definition. 
And it is in this element of his heart that the answer is found to 
the riddle of his rule over the idealisms of a generous people. Let 
us make anew the daring attempt to capture, to hold, to scrutinize 
this elusive element of his soul. Let us take for granted his genius 
in war, his moral cleanness, his high-heartedness, and pass on to find 
this thing that holds our imagination and conquers our love. If you 
will add to his genius, to his noble heart, to his princely character 
another element, I think you grasp the central and even mysterious 
charm and inspiration of Lee. If you will analyze the great tra- 
gedies, both real and living in the imaginations of creative genius, 
you will find usually these elements: a great heart, great love, and 
some dark conflict that forces a bleeding choice. Let the heart be a 
symbol heart and the conflicting loves those that affect destiny and 


you have the possibility of a world impressing tragedy whose story 


may fix itself in the dream and hero-worship of a people. 
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Such I believe to be necessary to an adequate explanation of the 
unusual hold of this man upon the imagination of mankind. 

In the beginning our fathers had adventured upon a daring and 
glorious experiment in government that was, thank God, to find at 
last its high realization. Sovereign nations were to form another 
sovereignty, the one for local liberty, the other for greater unity. 
From the beginning this ideal grew, finding progressive definition. 
It was destined to pass into final and, let us hope, immortal form. 
But in those romantic years when the nation was seeking definition 
and was finding itself, this man lived. In his heart indubitably were 
these two great fealties. But in the process of self-realization these 
great loves oppose. Let us cease for the moment to constitutionalize, 
to turn the pages of ponderous volumes of law. Let us turn to this 
absorbing human drama. The muse of tragedy has all her stage 
arranged: Great heart, great love, hopeless conflict. The playing out 
of that drama shook civilization and its denouement is written on 
the page of time’s overmastering sorrow. Lee, the Virginian, and 
Lee the American were seeking in bitter tears to find a unity in the 
heart of Lee the man. Who does not thank God that Lee the 
American was permitted to emerge at last, to Lee of Virginia the 
conscience of mankind having said: “Nobly done;”’ his sword 
sheathed in honor and with an immortal light lying upon its blade, 
the crashing of the terrible music of the tragedy’s finale receding into 
history and his suffering heart at rest. 

When we see the larger drama, all things lie plain and simple as 
acts in its historic outplaying. Night is upon the world. On the por- 
tico of princely Arlington a great and martial figure stalks to and 
fro. Far across the waters of the Potomac the lights of the nation’s 
capital flash through the night. Silence and peace seem to wrap the 
world. But that historic figure paces on a sentinel beat that was to 
Virginia’s soil, in his heart a candle burning before her name, in his 
eye the lights of his nation’s capital, in his hand the ofier of the com- 
mand of her armies. In mere justice, in sympathetic sorrow, let the 
world be silent as the eagle loves clash in the high altitudes of this 
man’s soul. As under the stars of night, surely pale and breathless to 


see, he makes his choice, who can give tongue to bitterness in the pres- 
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ence of so great an onset of all the winds of tragedy ? History is to be 
praised, America is to be praised that they stand here uncovered. 

This interpretation holds also when we recall how he fought. It 
was without bitterness and without that ruthless injustice that seems 
to spring from the very heart of war. Lee and his men were gentle- 
men in arms. Go look upon the heart of bleeding Belgium; go 
wander among the seared and blasted ruins of beautiful France; 
return and follow the road of the armies of Lee into the heart of 
the land he invaded. You see no burning homes, no devastated 
Maryland or Pennsylvania, no broken childhood, no woman weeping 
in her shame. A new chivalry, America’s chivalry of democracy, a 
chivalry that defends the least of human rights, has become incar- 
nate in these sons of the South and their august commander. High 
is the place on the record of earth’s warriors that this great captain 
and his army hold. And that place is held not merely because of 
the lightning power of the blow they struck but also because that 
blow was never aimed at the heart of the weak or the defenseless. 

But the drama hastens to its final moment. The denouement 
waits for the word in the wings of history’s stage. It is the day of 
Appomattox. Lee is looking far across the fields with eyes that seem 
to see some invisible presence. What vision is opening to those eyes ? 
We can easily imagine. All is lost. Defeat is inevitable. He knows 
the story of war. Around that word defeat that history is writing 
opposite his name it is possible to draw a final glory. A phrase is 
ringing in his ear: ‘“The old guard dies but never surrenders.” His 
worshiping soldiers are weeping and calling to him to let the word 
go forth and in one last leap of valor they will fling the pallid glory 
of their death over all the darkness of history’s story of defeat. 
That ragged line of gray glory would light the world as it swept 
through the gates of death. God was looking at this man. Will he 
attempt to turn the night of defeat into the light of dying valor? 
But something else is in that vision that has opened upon the eyes 
of the great captain. What was it? Who can doubt? A scarred and 
bleeding heart is in that vision. Whose was it? Your America and 
mine and the America of our children’s children. 

Now look upon this splendor. Lee mounts his battle charger. 
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Through the line of his weeping men he rides upon one of history’s 
greatest quests. He is seeking a gate through which his men and his 
people may pass into life, not death, a gate into the tomorrow, into 
a greater America. And he rode to lay down his sword. As he makes 
his progress into the presence of the magnanimous Grant the shad- 
ows of his defeat are being illumined by a light. It is the light from 
the face of man wrapping him in history’s benediction. 

In the bitter days that followed a great glory is disclosed. He is a 
defeated captain. His armies are disbanded. His name, quite na- 
turally, is for the time anathema upon the lips of the triumphant 
nation. What will he do? Upon the answer to that question hangs 
much of the destiny of a people’s life and a people’s hope. He can 
flee into some foreign land and there nurse his bitterness and fill the 
world with the menace of his hate. By his word he can make of 
America a Mexico by lending his leadership to unreconciled groups 
of raiders and rebellious soldiers of fortune. He can lend his mighty 
name to discord and hate and bitterness. Many things seem to 
strengthen that temptation. A princely estate was offered him in 
England. A great salary was promised if he would give the high 
prestige of his name to a business venture. Again notice the blessed 
if astounding choice. On that same gray battle charger he rides 
across beloved Virginia hills to accept the presidency of an humble 
college at a salary pitiably small, saying that he must lead the youth 
of his people back into the house of America. And until death came 
to sound for him the last retreat he gave his soul to that shining task. 

Let this be said now and forevermore; if today we Americans 
are one; if not in government alone but in heart, as well, we are 
united, if bitterness is gone, if the red line of war is effaced, if in 
mutual sympathy and understanding we look to the great beacons 


of liberty and justice, if we face all one way, much of the fine glory 
of this achievement must attach forever to the name of Lee. S$ 
great and wonderful was his leadership back into the house of 
America that today in no section of this land can you find a more 
deathless devotion to the flag than among the sons of Lee. That 


devotion has been attested in every crisis when America’s life was 
in danger or her flag has led on to battle. 
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In answer to the call of the President of the United States in the 
war with Spain we came to the flag in sufficient numbers to fill all 
the ranks of America’s army. On the 29th of September, 1918, two 
American divisions faced the Hindenburg line. Who were they? 
Pershing, in a great moment, had selected for that world-rocking 
and final blow the Twenty-Seventh, the sons of Grant, and the 
Thirtieth, the sons of Lee. History was pale with fear as the gray 
dawn of that zero hour approached. A sound fills the world. The 
superhuman swords of Grant and Lee are drawing from their scab- 
bards, while across that field of death wait the swords of Bismarck 
and von Moltke. In the East a light—a gun—the world lifts and 
staggers! America has struck. The archangel of war is flying in the 
midst of heaven. Liberty has loosed the lightnings of her consuming 
wrath. When that day’s sun was set, in the blasted ruins of that 
world-menacing line had been set the standard of our flag first by 
the sons of Carolina and of Tennessee — sons of Lee. 

What then is the verdict of our hearts? What is the verdict of 
history? What is the verdict of mankind? Into that verdict must 
go the knowledge that the bitter travail through which America 
came to her greatest birth was reproduced in the soul of Lee, and 


that he takes his place therefore, not alone with the great com- 
manders and great characters but also with history’s vicarious 
sufferers. It is also that in the heartrending test he was found not 
wanting, but bared to the ultimate pain a heart worthy of so high 
if tragic destiny. It is that he must stand forevermore among the 
company of great Americans. 


The story of this achievement by the great commander and the 
people whom he led is not to die. Today we give a tongue that will 
not cease to tell it so long as the generations pass. If it should be 
handed on, if we owe it to all yet unborn, to keep evermore for their 
inspiration this high heritage, it must not be left merely to the writ- 
ten word of history. That word is great but not sufficiently great. 
The printed page is often without perspective, and can carry so little 
of the invisible, imponderable, higher values that no phrases of dull 
prose were ever yet able to express. To the artist’s hand alone, to 
the singer’s tongue, is given the fine art of catching and fixing in 
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noble form those emphases, those ineffable meanings, those over- 
tones of emotion and of dream, which are the real beauty and im- 
mortality of the epic of man’s soul. This we do today. 

And how nobly it is done. Consider for a moment. Today the 
soul of a really great artist gathers the meanings, the overtones, 
the invisible splendors into a sculpture that is given the immortality 
of beauty. That deathless beauty bears in its heart another undying 
value, the story of a tragic and valorous fealty in one of history’s 
high and fateful moments; and this beauty and this epic theme are 
lifted on the breast of grandeur. The soul of Lee, the vision beauti- 
ful of the artist, the lofty and even awful sublimity of this moun- 
tain’s heart! In this trinity of undying values this memorial becomes 
the overshadowing monument of man. 


Far outlifting and outliving Egyptian pyramids, outsoaring Thor- 
waldsen’s Lion as an eagle rises above the brood of weaker wing, 
earth’s greatest temples disappearing as a speck in the vast propor- 
tions of its reach and altitude, this single stone lifts to our eyes today 
probably the supreme monument of mankind. No generation of 
youths shall ever pass this way and be the same again. In their hearts 
will burn the light of the inspiration of this ineffable symbol. No 


ignoble sentiments may live in the presence of the beacon of idealism 
which we light today. A mighty dream receives a fitting form, and 
history a worthy tongue. We transfer this monument to the Ameri- 
can people, wet with our tears, shining with our devotion. 

Oh, Mountain, speak your message well. When the shadows of 
night enwrap you, let the stars that train above your summit signal 
to America: “The gray captain is on guard.’’ When the rain of 
heaven beats upon your majestic face, let all men say: “Lee is weep- 
ing for the sorrows of a people.’’ When the sun of morning strikes 
along your altitudes, let mankind behold a newer Sol Invictus and 
exclaim: “The Invincible Light.’’ Let no winds ever hiss through 
your lips of stone, but, moving, snake the music of an undying bene- 
diction. And when at last through cosmic cycles grain by grain you 
become a brother to the lowly dust your message still will live 
immortal as the valor and the worth of the soul of Lee. 
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EDITORIAL 


In our complicated economy the enormous variety of services called 
for by the multiform needs of a modern society must be financed in 
several ways. Basic services indispensable to the public at large are 
supported by taxation. Services whose employment varies in accord- 
ance with individual needs, preferences, and the ability to command 
them, are supported by profits from the services themselves. Finally 
there are services, not less vital to society, which cannot be carried 
on by their profits and whose character and efficiency depend upon 
private control, which historically have been maintained in whole 
or in part by private endowments. The lines are not always clearly 
drawn; private contributions have sometimes made government 
projects possible, and government subsidies have come to the aid 
of private enterprises. But the categories stand. 

Education in the United States is shared among multitudes of 
schools, most publicly maintained but many privately endowed, a 
mere handful self-supported by tuition fees. Uniformity in educa- 
tion may be no virtue, but, generally speaking, likeness in educa- 
tional means and ends among both public and private schools is 
more striking than unlikeness. 


Education supported by the public purse has been a late develop- 
ment. In America’s beginnings all education was privately financed. 
But public education began relatively early in our life as a nation, 
and probably it has not yet traveled its full orbit. On the whole, 
public and private schools have worked in harmony to achieve the 
ideal of universal education which early became the goal of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Public education on the elementary and secondary levels has be- 
come one of the greatest enterprises ever undertaken by man. The 
network of common schools covers the nation, extending their bene- 
fits to every child in the most populous and the most remote parts 
of our land. To an almost equal extent higher education in all its 
branches is provided for vast numbers in the ever-enlarging state 
universities and other tax-supported institutions. As new wants are 
recognized, new resources are made available in every area where 
formal training may promote the general welfare. 

It might have been thought that as tax-supported institutions of 
higher learning multiplied, privately endowed colleges and universi- 
ties would lose their enrollments and go into a decline. On the con- 
trary, in normal times they are hard-pressed to accommodate the 
thronging candidates for entrance, and it may be that they are only 
now approaching their full potential of usefulness to the nation. 

There is no need to enter a brief for public higher education. Its 
part in equalizing opportunity, and in offering a wide variety of 
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specialized training of basic regional value, may suggest why it has 
grown so great. Nor should it be necessary to defend the more tra- 
ditional and restricted role played by private institutions. What 
needs to be said is that the two systems complement each other, that 
the operation of the two together enables American education to 
display complete health and vigor. 

One illustration must sufice. America’s private institutions, be- 
cause of their relative freedom from controls directly imposed by the 
communities in which they are established, have exhibited a broader 
outlook, have adventured in a wider field of ideas than have their 
state-supported neighbors. They have thought of themselves as na- 
tional or at least regional institutions; this point of view communi- 
cated to the state colleges has lessened the danger of provincialism. 
Since private foundations have had to compete on unequal financial 
terms with state foundations, they are not able to live in intellectual 
isolation from the communities in which they are situated. Private 
colleges and universities also serve the public in holding a balance 
between the old liberal arts and sciences and the new technologies. 


The public shows its appreciation of the special values of private 
colleges and universities by continuing to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to them, at tuition charges not always easy to pay. But the 
greater part of the costs of education cannot fall on the student; 
they must be borne by annual grants or the income from capital 
endowment. Here the private institution is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. Support of a public institution may be increased by in- 
creased taxes as the public wealth increases. Local and immediate 
needs are powerful inducements to enlarge facilities. The physical 
expansion of state universities in our generation is an amazing phe- 
nomenon; their growth in every other respect is not less noteworthy. 
Few institutions depending on private means can move so rapidly. 
Yet if our history has shown that private institutions have supplied 
deficiencies in public education and have played a leading role in 
intellectual exploration, the vitality of the national education may 
be said to depend on maintaining private foundations. 

This indicates the need of more and more generous contributions 
to private endowments. Those who possess large means can give 
largely, but the base of contributors must be greatly broadened, and 
no one who has benefited from the wise generosity of founding 
donors can excuse himself because he cannot rival their philan- 
thropy. No institution that traffics in learning with the spark of 
life in it can stand still and hold its own. Failure to progress is the 
surest retrogression. This is the final argument for any develop- 
ment program. To friends of education it should be sufficient. 


I. HE. 
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The Strachey Family, 1588-1932 


A Review by Ross H. McLEAN 


Professor McLean’s chief interest has been in phases of social history, particu- 
larly the interconnections between English history and English literature. 
Professor Sanders, Duke University, has contributed chapters on the remark- 
able Stracheys to THe Emory UNIversiry QUARTERLY. 


To the student of history or literature who is interested in people as well as 
in their achievements, the reading of a first-rate family history can be highly 
rewarding. If the family itself is first-rate the pleasure and profit are doubled. 
Professor Sanders has traced the history of the Strachey family from the spa- 
cious days of Elizabeth I to those of Elizabeth IJ.1 And what a history it is! 
To read it is like taking a refresher course in English literature as well as in 
English history. To be sure, few of the Stracheys ever held the topmost posi- 
tions in politics or literature, but time and again they stood next to the leaders 
as administrators or as intimate friends, while some of them achieved real emi- 
nence in the fields of Indian administration, exploration, science, and journal- 
ism. Many of them have written extensively and well. 

Whether by accident or design, or more likely by virtue of their training, 
character, and capacity for friendship, many of the Stracheys and some of their 
wives came into intimate association with the great literary and political figures 
of their day. Sanders presents good evidence to show that William Strachey, 
first secretary to the Jamestown colony, provided Shakespeare with material 
for the first act of The Tempest, through his first-hand description of the great 
storm which wrecked the fleet of Sir George Somers off the Bermudas in 1609. 
He was a friend of Ben Jonson and John Donne. His grandson John (1634- 
74) was the first Strachey to come into possession of Sutton Court, the stone 
manor house in Somerset which is still in the hands of the family. He was a 
close friend of John Locke, who was a frequent visitor to Sutton Court. 

The most famous of the eighteenth-century Stracheys was Sir Henry, the 
first of his family to be knighted, the first to become a member of Parliament, 
the first to become a baronet. As a young man he served in India as secretary 
to Sir Robert Clive, whose wife’s cousin he married. According to a family 
tradition, the Henry Stracheys were playing whist in the Clive home on the 
day Clive committed suicide. Sir Henry later served as secretary to the Howe 
brothers at the beginning of the American Revolution and in 1782 he took an 
important part in the peace negotiations in Paris. He “was the first of many 
Stracheys who have both made the history of India and written it... . With 
him began a strong Strachey tradition handed down through successive genera- 
tions to the first quarter of the twentieth century which gloried in the service 
of British India and defended not only Clive, who came to be thought of as 
the patron saint of the family, but also Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and the 
other empire builders.” 

All three sons of Sir Henry served with distinction in India and at home. 
To the reviewer the most interesting of the three was Edward, the second son, 


1The Strachey Family, 1588-1932: Their Writings and Literary Associations. By 
Charles Richard Sanders. Durham, Duke University Press, 1953. xi, 337 pp. $6.00. 
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whose wife Julia was a cousin of the fascinating Kitty Kirkpatrick, the “Hin- 
doo Princess” who was almost certainly the “Blumine” of Thomas Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus. Carlyle, a frequent visitor at the Strachey home near London, 
intimates in his Reminiscences that Mrs. Strachey “could have liked to see 
‘dear Kitty’ and myself come together, and so continue near her, both of us, 
through life.” Jane Welsh, whom Carlyle married in 1826, was by no means 
pleased at his enthusiastic references to his new friend and her fifty thousand 
pounds and replied with plenty of spirit. Carlyle kept up his friendship with 
the Stracheys throughout his life. 

The six sons of the Edward Stracheys all became prominent, four of them 
in India, one in the British diplomatic service in Europe, and Sir Edward, the 
eldest, in the field of journalism. The latter’s second son, John St. Loe Stra- 
chey, became the editor of The Spectator, a position he held with great distinc- 
tion for more than twenty-five years (1898-1925). 

Lieutenant General Sir Richard Strachey, the third son of Edward and 
Julia (Kirkpatrick) Strachey, was “one of the most energetic, versatile, and 
brilliant members of the family in any generation.” Two of Sanders’s most 
interesting chapters are devoted to Sir Richard’s career, to the story of his 
marriage to Jane Maria Grant, a Scotswoman and daughter of a distinguished 
Indian administrator, and to their large family of thirteen, of whom five sons 
and five daughters grew up, half of them finding their wav into Who's Who. 
The final chapter is devoted to the best-known of all the children, Lytton 
Strachey. The list of Lady Strachey’s friends and associates reads like a roster 
of the leading men of science and literature of the last half of the nineteenth 
century— Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock, Galton, the Carlyles, Robert Browning, 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes, Tennyson, Lord Lytton, John Stuart 
Mill, and many others. Such were some of the factors, environmental as well 
as hereditary, which went into the making of Giles Lytton Strachey. Sanders’s 
account of Lytton may be regarded as a preliminary sketch to a later book, 
Lytton Strachey: A Critical Study, on which he is now working. 





The Gospel of the Spirit 


A Review by EDMUND PERRY 


Edmund Perry, A.B. (Georgia) ’44, B.D. ’46, Ph.D. (Northwestern) ’50, is 
Assistant Professor of Bible and History of Religion, Duke University. 


Whenever E. C. Colwell publishes a book, the attention of both scholar and 
layman is commanded. Previous books by this author have inspired the confi- 
dence of his readers in his scholarship, in his ability to isolate the relevant 
problems of his subject, and to express his conclusions in simple terms. His 
An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus (Emory’s Quillian Lectures for 1946) 
will be recalled as a brief but definitive constructive statement epitomizing a 
whole era of scholarly search for the “original” teaching of Jesus. This little 
volume supplanted for the layman a bewildering mass of literature on the 
subject and summarized for the scholar the tenable conclusions of the most 
respected scholarship. 
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The Gospel of the Spirit is another landmark in New Testament studies.! 
It is the third of Colwell’s published researches on the Gospel of John. The 
first was his The Greek of the Fourth Gospel (1931), followed by John De- 
fends the Gospel (1936). The interim between the publication of the first 
two and this latest volume has been a period of reconsidering the results of the 
historical study of the Bible. The Gospel of John, in particular, has occasioned 
many lively discussions in the meetings of research societies and in the pages of 
scholarly journals. Colwell and co-author Titus have discerned that the time 
has arrived when the issues of these debates require being brought into focus 
and a positive interpretation of the Fourth Gospel made for the laity of the 
Church. 

Reading the first chapter, “Religious Values of the Gospel,’ will be a wor- 
ship experience for any sensitive Christian. But the distinctive contribution of 
the book will be found in the two chapters on the author’s purpose and method, 
and in the three chapters interpreting the Gospel. 

Seminary graduates who cut their Johannine teeth on E. F. Scott’s The 
Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology will startle at two theses in The 
Gospel of the Spirit. The first is that this Fourth Gospel has at most an 
unwitting relation to the Greek Stoics. The prologue hymn is neither borrowed 
from the Stoics nor is it a hymn to the Logos. The key words in the hymn are 
“Life,” “Light,” “Truth,” “Fullness,” and “Grace,” not Logos or ‘‘Reason.” 
The Fourth Evangelist has borrowed a hymn from a non-Christian Gnostic 
cult and adapted it to his purposes, fixing upon the words “Life,” “Light,” and 
“Truth.”” The Logos is not an emphasis after the first chapter of the Gospel, 
nor even in that chapter. It is “one of the least important titles for Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel.” If given the attention it deserves, this convincing minimizing 
of the Logos doctrine will require serious reconstruction of a whole tradition 
of Christian theology. Man’s saving relationship to God cannot be grounded in 
an innate Logos. “In John, no one has the Logos unless he accepts Jesus.” 
Colwell and Titus would probably object to camping with neodrthodox theo- 
logians, but their criticism of the Fourth Gospel has certainly provided fuel 
for the neodrthodox campfire. 

The second revolutionary thesis of The Gospel of the Spirit is that, contrary 
to Scott, “the central and controlling idea” of the Fourth Gospel is the doc- 
trine of the Spirit. Clement of Alexandria, near the beginning of the third 
century, accurately described this as a “spiritual Gospel.” Just as the Logos 
mantle has been overemphasized, so Jesus as the sole possessor of the Spirit 
until his death has been neglected in the study of this Gospel. The other theo- 
logical emphases of the Gospel orient themselves around the conviction that 
Jesus is the Giver of the Spirit. Eternal life, for example, “is itself contingent 
on the bestowal of the Spirit and can become a reality only after Jesus’ death.” 

These two most revolutionary theses are combined with equally provocative 
considerations to make the reading of this book well worth-while. Preachers 
and laymen alike will be able to read the book at a sitting, but will find its 
contents an abiding stimulation to their religion and scholarship. 


1The Gospel of the Spirit: A Study in the Fourth Gospel. By Ernest Cadman Colwell 
and Eric Lane Titus. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 190 pp. $2.50. 
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A Confederate Diary of the 
Retreat From Petersburg, 1865 


A Review by WiLBUR G. KuRTz, JR. 
Wilbur G. Kurtz, Jr., A.B. ’35, M.A. ’36, employed in public relations and 


advertising research by the Coca-Cola Company, is a member of the Atlanta 


Civil War Round Table. 


The last great hope of the Confederacy, the fabulous Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, was crumbling and falling to pieces before the unbelieving eyes of the 
die-hard Southern patriots. Despite the genius of command that was Lee’s, and 
the General’s grave concern for the common soldier in grey, he was helpless. 
Supply and weapons were exhausted. Defeatism growing at home had reached 
the front lines in letters and in the campfire conversations of men newly re- 
turned from furlough. The Confederate lines at Petersburg had been at last 
penetrated, and Lee, watching Grant move between him and Danville, was 
forced to begin a, retreat toward Lynchburg which was to end at Appomattox 
in the McLean House on April 9, 1865. 

Those last few April days of the militant Confederacy have been poorly 
recorded. Of course, we have John C. Gorman’s and John Esten Cooke’s ac- 
counts——as rare and incomplete as they are—as well as the cold and bloodless 
entries about the Surrender which appear in the Official Records. But now 
Richard Harwell, Assistant Librarian of the Emory University Library, and 
Associate Editor of Emory Sources & Reprints, has uncovered an amazing 
document—a warm, human diary-fragment of an unknown Confederate sig- 
nalman who, amidst the despair and wreckage of those final days, wrote of 
his daily struggles to avoid the Yankees after Petersburg, and to make his 
way home. 

This diary, written on some thirty pages of a United States Navy notebook, 
came to the Emory University Library in the gift by the heirs of John Davis 
Gray, Class of 1872, and covers the period April 3-20, 1865. Although the 
writer of the diary will probably remain unidentified, we do know that by his 
use of language he seemed to have a degree of education superior to that of the 
average infantryman; and also he seemed to be blessed with at least the tattered 
remains of a sense of humor. 


The signalman was preoccupied with three things: how to find food, a 
featherbed for the night, and the fastest means of covering ground as he headed 
homeward. Being a member of the Signal Corps, the kind of life he was forced 
to live caused him great discomfort. He comments: “Your true signal man is 
essentially a stationary animal, not gregarious like your infantryman, but he 
likes a quiet retreat—ladies &c—far from the turmoil and dangers of battle 
fields—near good pastures where buttermilk is plenty—and neighbors kind — 
and being turned over to the infantry has ever been his great bug bear.” In 
line with this philosophy he sat on a hill and watched the battle of Sailor’s 
14 Confederate Diary of the Retreat from Petersburg, April 3-20, 1865. Edited by Rich- 


ard Barksdale Harwell. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series VIII, No. 1. The Library, 
Emory University, 1953. 23 pp. $0.75. 
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Creek. And he learned to size up the local food situation by estimating the 
weight of the people he met along the way: “Where you find fat people you 
generally see good grub.” 

Regrettably, the diarist was not present at the Surrender, for if he had been 
there, the importance of the writing would have immediately assumed the pro- 
portions of a historical “find.” He only learned of the Surrender on the road, 
as he did the news of Lincoln’s assassination. 

Nevertheless, we have here a significant contribution to available primary 
material on the Civil War which the Emory Library is accumulating. Mr. 
Harwell has made this diary much more interesting by excellent editing. His 
introduction and annotations place the document more clearly in its historical 
environment. 





A Handbook for the Study of the English Bible 


A Review by J. HAMBy BarTON, Jr. 
J. Hamby Barton, Jr., A.B. °41, B.D. (Drew) °44, is Instructor in Social 


Sciences, Emory at Oxford, and Pastor of the Allen Memorial Church. 


The Handbook by Rece and Beardslee is the successor to the Handbook by 
Professor Rece which was first published in 1941.1 Although it retains some 
of the features of the older work, it is on an entirely new plan. It is intended 
primarily for use in an introductory college course, but it may very well be 
used by the serious individual student as a guide to private study. 

Each division of the Bible is presented through an outline which includes: 


pertinent facts; chronology; selected Bible readings with questions to draw 
out the meaning; collateral reading to supplement and support the data of 
the Handbook. 

The Handbook presents in a well-organized form the distilled results of 
sound critical scholarship. It is faithful to a strong Biblical faith and therefore 
faithful to the best principles of scholarship; for scholarship, too, is God’s 
truth revealed through honest study. The Introduction would be a good intro- 
duction to any Bible study. The Biblical passages selected for study are excel- 
lent, and the topical arrangement is a powerful aid in developing the impact 
of the Biblical ideas. 

One could wish that the collateral study were broader, giving more refer- 
ences for each section and making larger use of more detailed commentaries. 
But the only serious lack of the book is the failure to deal adequately with 
the era of the Patriarchs in Genesis. 

The weakest link of the Handbook is the coverage of the historical books; 
the best work is ia the Prophets and the Pauline Letters. The strength of the 
bock is in its large use of guided Bible reading. Pastors and teachers can heart- 
ily recommend this work to develop a good working knowledge on which may 
be built a real understanding of what God is saying through His Book. 


14 Handbook for the Study of the English Bible. By E. H. Rece and William A. Beards- 
lee. New Edition. Emory University, 1953. viii, 156 pp. $1.25. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


History at Emory 


For many years after the founding of Emory College instruction in 
history was offered only as an adjunct to other studies. At first it was 
treated as a branch of literature, in both its ancient and modern phases. 
After 1868 separate courses were offered, and in 1898 a Department of 
History and Political Economy was created. Not until 1915 when eco- 
nomics was separated, and 1933 when political science became a depart- 
ment, did history part ways organizationally with its social science 
allies. But history has continued to be viewed at Emory as a broad 
discipline with unique qualities but with kindred aims and interests 
to both the humanities and the social sciences. 

Since 1916 graduate instruction in history has been offered and since 
1949 a program leading to the doctorate. To date three students have 
been awarded the Ph.D. degree. The program is intentionally selective 
and restricted in numbers, a policy deriving from the conviction that 
advanced graduate work can be fully successful only when there is 
opportunity for continued, intimate intellectual relations between stu- 
dents and mentors. No more than three or four applicants are accepted 
each year. The training is designed to produce in each doctoral candi- 
date a teacher who has achieved general mastery of several broad 
fields of history and a scholar who is competent to perform meaning- 
ful research in a narrower field of specialization. Back of this dual 
emphasis is the firm belief that effective teaching and continued schol- 
arly research are inseparable. Library materials are now available at 
Emory for advanced research in selected periods of European history 
and in most phases of American history. 

Undergraduate offerings in history are designed for the generality 
of students rather than for potential specialists. The program attempts 
to cover as much as possible of man’s past experience to attract stu- 
dents who are preparing for careers in law, medicine, dentistry, the- 
ology, and business—as well as those who are seeking primarily a 
broad course of study in the liberal arts. 
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